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Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril 

d 

OR 

RUNNING  DOWN  THE  COUNTERFEITERS. 

BY  AUTHOR  OF  FRED  FEARNOT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

t 

THE  CATTLE  BUYER-11  ALL  COUNTERFEIT  EXCEPT  SEVEN  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  his  classmate,  Terry  Olcott,  had  spent 
an  entire  spring  and  summer  on  the  great  Taylor  ranch, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  Arizona.  They  were  about 
-to  return  East,  when  a  man  appeared  at  the  ranch,  claiming 
to  be  a  cattle  bu3rer.  He  told  young  Taylor,  the  son  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  ranch,  that  he  wanted  one  thousand 
head  of  good  cattle  delivered  at  Kansas  City,  where  he 
would  pay  cash  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

“I’ve  got  the  cattle, ”  said  young  Taylor,  “and  I  guess 
'•&ey  are  as  good  as  can  he  found  anywhere  in  the  West.” 

“Let’s  take  a  look  at  them,  then,”  said  the  stranger,  who 
gave  his  name  as  J.  D.  Mann,  of  Chicago. 

“All  right,”  returned  Taylor,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  do  so;”  and 
he  sent  orders  to  his  men  to  round  up  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  his  cattle  for  inspection  the  next  morning. 

In  the  meantime  the  buyer  was  entertained  royally  by 
the  young  ranchman,  assisted  by  Fred  and  Terry,  and  the 
next  day  the  four  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  out  on  the 
'^anch,  where  they  found  an  immense  herd  of  cattle,  which 
e  cowboys  had  rounded  up  into  a  pretty  compact  drove. 
The  buyer  rode  in  among  the  cattle,  looking  at  them  and 
making  comments  that  showed  he  had  some  experience  in 
^ch  matters. 

“They’re  a  fine  lot,”  he  remarked  to  young  Taylor,  “and 
if  you’ll  place  them  at  a  proper  figure  I’ll  take  two  thousand 
instead  of  one,  provided  you  can  deliver  that  many.” 

“Oh,  no  trouble  about  delivering  them.  I  can  deliver 
five  thousand  just  as  easy.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mann.  “Come  hack  to  the  house  and 
give  me  your  figures,  and  I’ll  pay  a  deposit,  say,  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  yards  in  Kansas 

They  returned  to  the  house,  where  young  Taylor,  acting 


upon  past  experience,  resolved  to  ask  a  dollar  or  two  a  head 
more  than  he  expected  to  get,  knowing  that  all  buyers  in¬ 
variably  refuse  the  first  price  asked  and  offer  lower  figures. 
So  he  placed  his  price  at  about  two  dollars  per  head  above 
the  lowest  price  he  would  take. 

“That’s  pretty  steep,”  said  Mann,  shaking  his  head. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  Taylor.  “You  can  buy  cheap¬ 
er  cattle,  but  it  will  be  a  lower  grade.  I’m  satisfied  that 
mine  will  average  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  pounds 
heavier  than  those  on  any  other  ranch  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  here.” 

“I  admit  they’re  the  best  I’ve  seen,  but  still  the  difference 
in  price  is  greater  than  the  difference  in  quality” — and 
Mann  seemed  to  hesitate  over  the  matter. 

“There  you’re  wrong,”  remarked  Taylor.  “You  can  buy 
cattle  at  two  dollars  per  head  less,  and  still  mine  will  be 
cheaper  when  the  meat  is  weighed.  My  father  took  partic¬ 
ular  pains  to  improve  his  breed  of  cattle,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  it.  There  are  some  ranches  where  the  principal 
features  of  the  cattle  are  horns  and  tails.  Mine  are  short¬ 
horns  with  heavy  bodies  and  plenty  of  meat.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  Mann,  after  making 
a  few  figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  “Knock  off  a  dollar  a 
head  and  I’ll  take  the  two  thousand.” 

Taylor  hesitated,  without  making  any  reply,  for  nearly 
five  minutes,  finally  offering  to  come  down  fifty  cents  a 
head.  Then  Mann  hesitated  for  five  minutes,  but  finally 
accepted  the  offer.  Then  he  drew  up  a  bill  of  sale,  in  which 
he  stated  a  deposit  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  made,  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  cattle,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  at  the  yards  in  Kansas  City.  He  drew  a  big  wallet 
from  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  and  counted  out  one 
thousand  dollars,  in  new  ten  and  twenty  dollar  crisp  bills. 

“They’re  all  new,  I  see,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  looked  at 
some  of  the  bills. 

“Yes;  just  as  I  received  them  from  the  bank.  The 
cashier  told  me  that  they  had  just  received  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  new  Treasury  notes  from  Washington.” 


“You  are  sure  this  is  good  money, .are  you?”  young  Tay¬ 
lor  asked. 

“Yes.  1  never  question  money  that  is  paid  me  by  the 
cashier  of  a  national  bank.  Had  I  received  them  from  an 
individual  outside  of  a  bank  1  should  certainly  have  taken 
them  to  a  bank  for  inspection  before  accepting  them;  and 
you  can  do  the  same  thing  when  you  reach  Kansas  City, 
before  receiving  any  more  of  them.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Taylor.  “We’ll  start  the  cattle 
moving  to-morrow,  and,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  can  stay 
with  us  and  object  to  any  you  please.” 

“That’s  a  fair  offer,”  said  Mann.  “I’ll  stop  over  and 
ride  with  your  men  as  far  as  the  railroad,  where  I’ll  take 
the  train  and  wait  for  you  in  Kansas  City.  I’ve  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  expected,  for  I  thought  I’d  have  to  visit  three 
or  four  ranches  before  getting  up  the  number  of  cattle  I 
wanted.” 

“Oh,  I  could  let  you  have  three  thousand  more,”  said 
Taylor. 

“I’ll  take  them,”  returned  Mann,  “when  I  have  disposed 
of  these — because  I  haven’t  cash  enough  to  pay  for  so 
many.  I’ll  probably  make  you  another  deposit  in  Kansas 
City  for  you  to  deliver  three  thousand  a  month  later.” 

“All  right.  My  friends,  Ifearnot  and  Olcott,  will  go  with 
us,  and  we’ll  take  a  tent  and  a  cook  along  for  shelter  of 
nights,  so  I  guess  we  won’t  have  a  very  rough  time  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  mind  a  little  rough  time,  for  I’ve  been  buying 
cattle  for  a  number  of  years.” 

Young  Taylor  immediately  issued  orders  to  his  ranch¬ 
men  for  the  rounding  up  of  cattle  to  be  driven  to  Kansas 
City,  several  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  men  began  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  trip,  Fearnot  and  Olcott  agreeing  to  accom- 
panjr  them  all  the  way  for  the  experience  they  would  gain 
from  it.  The  next  day  the  rounding  up  and  separation  of 
the  cattle  began.  They  were  started  off  in  four  herds  of 
five  hundred  each.  Every  cowboy  was  not  only  armed,  but 
carried  a  lasso  hanging  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  Both 
Fred  and  Terry  had  become  quite  expert  in  throwing  the 
lasso,  and  each  carried  a  very  fine  one,  which  he  had  bought 
from  a  Mexican  ranchero  some  time  before.  They  started 
off  on  the  trip,  the  great  herd  moving  slowly,  and  in  due 
time  they  struck  the  railroad,  when  Mann  took  leave  of 
them  to  go  ahead  by  rail. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey,  by  slow  stages,  during  which 
young  Fearnot  and  his  friend  met  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
citing  adventures,  lassoing  refractory  cattle  and  assisting 
in  all  the  work  of  the  cow-punchers.  A  number  of  cattle 
were  injured  on  the  trip  and  had  to  be  slaughtered  for  food 
for  the  cowboys,  for  whose  assistance  several  extra  men 
were  hired.  Young  Taylor  accompanied  the  herd  all  the 
way,  and  the  boys  had  an  enjoyable  time.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  write  at  length  of  the  incidents  of  the  trip. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  everything  else,  there  was  an  end 
of  it,  and  within  three  weeks  from  the  time  they  left  the 
ranch  they  reached  the  great  cattle  yards  of  Kansas  City. 
They  found  Mann  there,  accompanied  by  a  well-dressed, 
middle-aged  man,  who  was  introduced  to  Taylor  as  being 
financially  interested  in  the  deal.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
quiet,  unassuming  business  man,  who  assisted  in  counting 


the  cattle  as  the  four  herds  entered  the  closures.  He/ 
pronounced  the  cattle  as  considerably  above  he  average, 
and  expressed  himself  to  Mann,  in  Taylor’s  resence,  as 
being  much  pleased  with  the  trade  he  had  mad  Leaving  ^ 
his  men  in  charge  of  the  cattle,  Taylor  went  to  hotel,  ac-  / 
eompanied  by  Fred  and  Terry,  and  after  a  little  -lay  went 
out  to  a  bank  to  see  if  the  deposit  he  had  receivecwas  good 
money. 

“Yes,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  cashier,  as  he  loced  over 
the  bills. 

“Kindly  keep  it  for  me,”  suggested  Taylor,  “fc  a  few 
days,  until  1  can  leave  the  city” — and  the  cashier  iceived 
it,  taking  his  name  and  giving  his  certificate  of  depos?;. 

With  that  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  an  hour  a'  two 
later  Mann  and  his  partner  appeared  to  close  the  trade.  On 
comparing  figures  it  was  found  that  nearly  a  score  of  cttle 
had  been  hurt  on  the  trip  and  slaughtered;  and  of  carse 
that  number  w’ere  deducted. 

“Now,”  said  Mann,  “you’ll  have  to  go  with  us  to  the  bmk 
for  the  money,  as  I  never  carry  such  a  sum  as  that  abaft 
with  me.” 

“All  right,”  said  Taylor,  signing  the  bill  of  sale  and  pit¬ 
ting  it  in  his  pocket,  to  be  delivered  when  he  received  tie 
money. 

They  entered  the  bank,  where  Mann  spoke  to  an  assistant 
cashier  and  stated  that  he  wished  to  get  at  his  private  box 
in  the  vault. 

“All  right,”  said  the  young  man;  “come  back  this  way” —  . „ 
and  he  went  back  almost  to  the  rear  of  the  bank,  where  they 
were  admitted  into  a  private  office,  in  which  were  chairs 
and  tables. 

They  sat  down  around  a  table,  and  Mann  took  from  his 
pocket  a  steel  ring  on  which  were  nearly  a  dozen  keys,  and 
accompanied  the  young  man  to  the  vault,  whence  he  soon 
returned  with  a  package  of  money  securely  tied  up.  He  sat 
down  at  the  table,  untied  the  package  and  proceeded  to 
count  out.  several  thousand  dollars,  all  in  new  bills,  laying 
each  thousand  in  a  separate  pile,  his  partner  keeping  tally 
with  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  When  it  was  all  counted 
out  his  partner  made  some  figures  and  remarked: 

“You’re  about  seven  hundred  short  yet.”  j 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Mann. 

“Yes,”  returned  his  partner;  “see  for  yourself” — and  he  * 
passed  the  paper  over  to  him.  Mann  glanced  leisurely  over 
the  figures  and  then  drew  a  bank  book  from  his  pocket 
figured  up  his  account  there  and  finally  said:  . 1 1 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  make  it  up  out  of  my  private  personal 
account” — and  with  that  he  picked  up  a  blank  check  frq 
a  number  lying  on  the  table,  wrote  out  the  check  for  the 
difference  and  beckoned  to  the  young  bookkeeper  who  had 
admitted  them  to  the  room.  When  the  young  man  came 
he  handed  him  the  check,  saying: 

“Please  cash  that  for  me  and  bring  it  in.” 

The  clerk  took  the  check,  went  back  into  the  main  office  * 
of  the  bank  and  soon  returned  with  the  monev,  nearly  all 
of  it  new  bills,  like  the  others. 

“There’s  the  money,  now,”  said  Mann,  turning  to  Taylor,  f 
“Better  count  it  over  for  yourself.” 
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Taylor  co\iwl  it  over  very  carefully  and  found  the 
amount  all  ri‘t  to  a  dollar. 

'  "It's  all  ri»t he  remarked,  and  proceeded  to  tie  up  the 
money,  wrafiW-  it  up  carefully,  and  handed  over  the  bill 
ei  sale  to  APn,  who  passed  it  to  his  partner. 

“Now,  TJ’lor,"  said  he,  “my  partner  and  I  here  think 
that  we’ve  and  e  a  good  trade,  because  your  cattle  are  con¬ 
siderably  >ove  the  average  in  quality.  You  say  you  can 
deliver  tlye  thousand  more?” 

“Yes,  pan  do  that  easily.” 

“WelLf  they  are  all  the  same  grade.  I'll  take  three  thou¬ 
sand  mo?  at  the  same  price.  When  we  have  disposed  of 
these  tfct  we've  just  bought,  I'll  deposit  with  this  bank 
j  here  anther  thousand,  or  more  if  you  wish,  to  your  credit, 
I  and  whn  the  bank  notifies  you  of  the  fact  you  can  imme- 
diatelvfound  up  the  cattle  and  proceed  to  deliver  them. 
^1  will  jeet  you  here,  ready  to  receive  them,  as  I  have  done 
to-day  ’ 

“#\1  right,  sir.  The  day  that  I  receive  notice  from  the 
bank  I  will  proceed  to  select  the  cattle  and  drive  them 

*over’ 

“What  have  you  got  to  do  to-night?”  Mann  asked.  “I 
woiid  like  to  have  you  and  your  friends  as  my  guests  at 
sonfc  theatre  and  a  supper  afterward.” 

“I've  nothing  to  do,”  returned  Taylor,  “and  if  Fearnot 
and  Olcott  feel  so  disposed  we’ll  accept  the  offer,  as  it  will 
|be  quite  a  change  from  life  on  the  ranch.  What  do  you 
,Say,  Fred?” 


“Mark  it  0.  K.,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  guess  we  can  find  a 
clothing  store  somewhere  where  we  can  rig  up  in  a  little 
better  shape  than  we  now  are.” 

“Yo  trouble  about  that,”  said  Mann.  “The  city  is  full 
of  clothing  houses  that  will  take  all  the  money  you’ve  got 
for  anything  on  their  shelves.” 

\  AiUnn  kept  them  there  talking  quite  a  while  and  then 
they  arose  to  leave. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Taylor,  “it  won’t  do  to  be  carrying  this 
money  around.  I  must  go  to  the  bank  where  I  left  my 
^ioney  this  morning  and  deposit  this.” 

“Yes,  of  course” — and  they  left  the  bank  together.  When 
they  reached  the  one  where  Taylor  had  made  his  deposit 
pt  morning  they  found  the  door  closed. 

By  George,”  Taylor  exclaimed,  “we  are  too  late” — and 
Tew  out  his  watch  and  found  that  the  door  of  the  bank 
jeen  closed  about  ten  minutes. 
r“Take  it  to  the  hotel  with  you,”  suggested  Fred.  “They’ve 
rot  a  big  iron  safe  there  for  valuables  of  guests,  and  you 
ian  ^-posit  when  the  bank  opens  to-morrow.” 

’All  right.  Come  ahead” — and  they  returned  to  the  ho- 
d,  where  Mann  himself  was  stopping. 

There  young  Taylor  turned  over  the  package  to  the  hotel 
dork,  who  put  a  seal  on  it  and  receipted  for  it,  after  which 
«ay  I  or,  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  and  bought  a  change  of 
he-,  which  they  ordered  sent  to  the  hotel.  That  night 
icv  attended  a  theatre  with  Mann  and  found  him  extreme- 
entertaining.  After  the  performance  they  enjoyed  a 
f/ht  -upp'T,  finally  retiring  to  bed  at  a  very  late  hour, 
atu rally,  the  boy-  slept  late  the  next  day. 

At  the  breakfast  table  they  did  not  see  Mann,  and 


thought  nothing  of  liis  absence.  Taylor  telegraphed  to  his 
father,  in  New  York,  that  he  had  received  the  money,  aaid 
asked  instructions  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  it;  and 
the  reply  came  back,  an  hour  or  two  later,  telling  him  to 
deposit  the  money  and  hurry  back  to  the  ranch  in  order 
to  be  able  to  deliver  the  next  purchase,  as  the  figure  at 
which  the  cattle  had  been  sold  was  probably  better  than 
it  would  be  later  on.  When  Taylor  got  the  dispatch,  he 
found  that  he  was  again  too  late  to  deposit  the  money  in 
the  bank,  but  as  it  was  secure  in  the  hotel  safe  he  gave  no 
further  thought  to  the  matter,  other  than  to  promise  him¬ 
self  to  deposit  it  early  the  next  morning. 

That  night  they  again  attended  the  theatre,  but  saw 
nothing  of  Mann,  and  on  their  return  to  the  hotel  learned 
that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  that  took  him  to  St.  Louis. 
Taylor  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  he  should  have  left 
the  city  without  leaving  him  a  message  or  note. 

“Maybe  he  didn’t  have  time  to,”  suggested  Fred.  “He 
seems  to  be  a  square  sort  of  a  fellow.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  laughed  Taylor,  and  they  vent  up 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock  Taylor  asked  Fred  to  go 
with  him  to  the  bank,  where  he  wished  to  deposit  the  money 
to  his  father’s  credit,  reserving  enough  for  his  own  use.  He 
had  already  sent  his  cowboys  back,  after  paying  them  a 
month’s  wrages. 

On  reaching  the  bank  the  cashier  recognized  young  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  quietly  proceeded  to  untie  the  package  of  money, 
saying: 

“I  wish  to  deposit  this  to  the  credit  of  my  father” — giv¬ 
ing  the  initials  of  his  name — “the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle  from  our  ranch.” 

The  cashier  took  the  bills  and  proceeded  to  count  them 
out.  Some  of  the  bills  he  laid  on  his  right  and  others  to  his 
left.  When  he  had  finished  counting  he  looked  at  Taylor 
and  said: 

“This  is  all  counterfeit,  with  the  exception  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 

“What?”  gasped  Taylor,  with  a  sudden  start. 

“It’s  all  counterfeit,  except  seven  hundred  dollars,”  re¬ 
peated  the  cashier. 


CHAPTER  II, 

“ALL  I  WANT  IS  A  CLUE.” 

The  cashier’s  announcement  nearly  paralyzed  young  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  almost  speechless. 
Then  he  blurted  out: 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir?” 

“Yes,  positively  sure.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“From  the  same  man  who  paid  me  the  thousand  dollars 
that  I  deposited  here  two  days  ago.” 

“Well,  that  money  was  all  right,”  said  the  cashier,  “but 
this  is  no  good,  except  seven  hundred  dollars  of  it.” 
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“Well,  now,  look  here”  said  Taylor.  “This  friend  here 
and  another  one  was  with  me  when  we  went  into  another 
bank  in  this  city,  where  lie  drew  that  money  out  and  paid 

it  to  me.”  f  , 

“Then  you’d  better  take  it  hack  to  that  bank,  suggested 

the  cashier,  “and  see  what  they  say  about  it.  But  the  law 

compels  me  to  stamp  each  bill  as  counterfeit,  and  s  a 

have  to  do  so.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  Do  your  duty;  and  then  let  me  have  it 


again. 


U 


am.  .  1 

The  cashier  called  up  an  assistant,  handed  him  the  pac  c- 
age  of  counterfeit  bills  and  told  him  to  stamp  every  one 
“N.  G.;”  and  the  clerk  went  away  with  the  package.  It 
took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  stamp  the  hills,  as  there 

were  a  goodly  number  of  them. 

Taylor  stood  there  in  front  of  the  cashier,  Ins  face  white 

as  a  sheet  and  his  eyes  glittering  with  a  vengeful  light. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Fred?”  he  asked  of  young 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  Nick,”  said  the  young  New 
Yorker.  “It’s  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  it  is  true;  hut 

if  it  is.  I  hope  the  other  bank  will  make  it  good.” 

“Well,  if  they  don’t  I’ll  follow  those  fellows  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  for  the  pleasure  of  tilling  them  full  of  holes; 

but  we’ll  go  to  the  bank  first.  _ 

When  the  bills  were  stamped  the  assistant  cashier  de¬ 
livered  them  to  young  Taylor,  who  thrust  them  m  Ins  pock¬ 
et  and  went  out,  accompanied  by  Fred.  They  hurried 
straight  to  the  other  bank,  where,  on  entering,  young  Tay¬ 
lor  said  the  cashier:  “I  wish  to  see  some  of  the  bank  officials 

in  the  back  office,  if  you  please.”  ?? 

“All  right,  sir.  Just  step  back  and  you’ll  be  admitted. 
When  they  reached  the  rear  end  of  the  bank  building 
they  were  admitted  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and  the  door  im¬ 
mediately  closed  behind  them.  ^ 

“Kindly  tell  the  cashier  to  step  back  here,  please,”  said 
Taylor  to  the  clerk,  who  at  once  went  forward  and  sent  the 

cashier  back  to  him. 

Taylor  threw  the  bills  down  on  the  table,  saying: 

“Look  at  that,  sir.” 

The  cashier  examined  the  bills  and  remarked: 

“They  are  all  counterfeit.” 

“Yes,  so  I’ve  just  learned.  But,  day  before  yesterday, 
J.  D.  Mann,  one  of  your  customers,  paid  it  out  to  me,  right 
here  on  this  table,  for  two  thousand  head  of  cattle;  and  he 

drew  it  from  this  bank.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  cashier.  He  didn  t 
draw  a  dollar  of  it  from  this  bank.  He  had  a  deposit  of 
seven  hundred  dollars  here,  which  he  did  draw  out  on  his 

check.” 

“But  while  I  was  sitting  here  at  this  table  lie  went  back 
in  front  with  one  of  your  clerks  and  returned  with  this 

money.”  . 

“Oh,  he  had  a  private  box  in  the  vault  for  the  keeping 

of  valuables,  and  he  may  have  had  it  in  there.  It  was  never 
on  deposit  in  this  bank.  It  was  a  clever  scheme  and  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  back  room  here — one  of  the  last  places  in 
the  world  where  a  sliover  of  counterfeit  money  would  be 
expected  to  operate.  I  will  send  for  the  president  of  the 


bank  and  lay  the  matter  before  him;  butlC  bank  is  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  anything  that  the  rent  of  a  box  pUy 
in  it  1  can  assure  you,  though,  that  t.  bank  wi  fe , 
everything  in  its  power  to  help  you  run  (wn  the  scoun-, 
drel  and  punish  him,  because  he  has  used  itn  playing  the 
game.  Just  take  seats,  if  you  please,  till  lee  the  presi¬ 
de  two  sat  down  at  the  table,  while  tl  cashier 're¬ 
turned  to  the  front  office.  About  five  mimes  later  the 
president  of  the  bank  came  in  and  listened  to  he  story  of 
young  Taylor  in  the  greatest  astonishment,  fc  examine 
the  bills  and  remarked: 

“It’s  the  boldest  game  that  has  yet  been  playd. 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  detectives  at, nee,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  immediately  take  steps  o  recover 
possession  of  your  cattle.  When  did  you  see  Mam  last 
“Night  before  last,  sir.  We  attended  a  thefcre  wit.? 
him.  °But  I  understand  he  left  for  St., Louis  earl  yester 

day  morning,  on  receipt  of  a  telegram.  . 

“Go  to  the  stock  yards  at  once,”  suggested  the  taker, 
to  see  if  you  can  get  trace  of  your  cattle,  and  let  me  know 

the  result.”  .  * 

The  two  hurraed  away  from  the  bank,  jumped  into  £ 

carriage  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the  stocl 
yards  as  fast  as  the  law  would  allow.  On  reaching  the  stoc 
yards,  they  found  thousands  of  cattle  there,  with  yellmj 
cowboys  in  charge,  shifting  them  from  pen  to  pen  as  nej 
consignments  constantly  arrived.  It  took  them,  a  goor 
while  to  find  the  proper  ones  in  charge  who  could  give  there 
any  information  about  what  had  become  of  the  two  thou 
sand  head  of  cattle  which  had  been  delivered  there  two  day 
before.  They  finally  found  a  record  keeper,  who,»afte* 
considerable  delay,  informed  him  that  that  consignmen 
of  cattle  had  been  sold  and  transferred  to  different  parties 
and  probably  not  one  was  then  in  any  of  the  pens.  •*  ^ 

“Do  you  know  where  they  were  shipped?  ’  Taylor  askec 
“No.  You’ll  have  to  inquire  in  the  shipping  depart 
rnent.  This  is  the  receiving  department.” 

On  reaching  the  shipping  department  they  found  so  maij  j 
others  ahead  of  them  they  had  to  wait  upward  of  an  hoc 
before  they  could  get  a  chance  to  make  the  inquiries  neces 
sary  to  get  trace  of  the  cattle,  and  then  it  was  so  late  t 
a  clerk  informed  them  he  would  be  unable  to  trace  thenb 
before  the  next  morning.  They  returned  to  the  1 
where  Fred  suggested  to  Taylor  that  he  consult  a 
about  the  matter. 

“You  see,”  he  added,  “if  the  cattle  are  shipped  out  of  tl 
State  in  which  you  sold  them,  you  will  find  consi^rab. 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  claim  to  them,  and  there  m  , 
be  complications  that  you  know  nothing  about.  If  ai 
time  is  lost  the  cattle  will  probably  be  slaughtered  and  so 
as  beef,  which  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  you 
establish  any  claim  for  damages  or  compensation.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  assented  Taylor,  “but  hadn’t 
better  consult  detectives  first?”  k* 

“No;  let  the  lawyer  advise  you  about  that.” 

They  hunted  up  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  and  iAiquin 
for  the  address  of  one  whom  he  thought  was  about  the  h 
lawyer  in  the  city. 
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t  “There's  ontA'ing  here  in  this  house,”  replied  the  land- 
"who  is  i/niart-  as  any  of  them  that  1  know  of.  He’s 
yet  a  big  praqta  among  cattlemen,  and  knows  all  the  law 
pe. Homing  tl-  branch  of  business.” 

"He's  just  *e  man  I  want  to  see,”  said  Taylor.  “Please 
scad  for  himml  let  me  know  when  he  arrives.” 

An  hour  *  50  later  the  landlord  came  to  him,  accom¬ 
panied  by  /tall,  fine-looking  man,  whom  he  introduced 
as  a  .Air.  Mtfilk  a  lawyer. 

“Fve  be*  waiting  for  you  for  an  hour,  Mr.  Merrill,”  said 
Taylor.  ‘  think  I  have  a  case  for  a  lawyer,  for  I’ve  been 
done  out  c  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  a  little  of  the  slick¬ 
est  that  Iver  read  or  heard  of;  and  I  want  legal  advice  just 
as  quickis  I  can  get  it,  provided  it  doesn’t  cost  me  the 
|ranch  ad  all  the  cattle  that’s  left  on  it.” 

•«  "All  jght,”  laughed  the  lawyer;  “let  me  hear  what  it  is, 
and  thd  maybe  I  can  tell  you  something  about  the  price 
whi^h  ’need  for  my  services.” 

“TPe.l,  come  up  to  my  room,  then,”  suggested  Taylor. 

*  “Sippose  you  come  to  mine,”  said  the  lawyer,  “for  I’ve 
jbeei^ocated  in  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  tie  best  place  for  a  conversation.” 

“Ill  right.  Anywhere  will  do” — and  he  accompanied 
him  to  his  room. 

It  didn’t  take  young  Taylor  very  long  to  place  the  lawyer 
n  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

:  “That’s  the  best  played  game  I’ve  heard  of,”  the  lawyer 
mmarked;  “and  the  banker  was  right  when  he  said  they 
had  played  it  in  the  back  room  of  the  bank  so  as  to  throw 
you  off  vour  guard  about  the  quality  of  the  money  they 
paid^over  to  you.  They  put  a  little  deposit  in  the  bank 
and  then  rented  a  box  in  the  vault  for  valuables,  and  it  was 
m  that  they  kept  counterfeit  money.  There  are  duplicate 
keyr«*to  each  box,  with  double  locks,  so  that  the  customer 
can’t  open  it  until  an  official  of  the  bank  is  present  with  the 
other  key,  and  vice  versa.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  the  game  well  enough,”  said  Taylor; 
Jbut  what  I  don’t  understand  is  how  I  can  get  my  cattle 
back.” 

“'Well,  if  they  are  still  here  in  the  stock  yards,  it’s  a  very 
!sy  matter  to  recover  possession  of  them;  but  if  they’ve 
en  resold  and  shipped,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  slaugh- 
d  and  maybe  consumed  before  you  can  locate  them;  and, 
p  second  purchasers  are  probably  innocent  victims,  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  litigation  to  establish  the  claim. 
Those  are  the  difficulties  in  your  way.  If  you  wish  me  to 
tak^old  of  the  case  I  will  set  detectives  to  work  at  once  to 
irace  up  the  cattle  and  also  to  find  the  villians.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  done,  sir,”  replied  Taylor,  “and 
im  ready  to  pay  you  a  retainer;  but  I  want  you  to  hustle.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  taking  up  a  pen  and  paper 
to  jot  down  all  the  points  in  the  case — the  number  of  head 
r  f  cattle,  with  a  description  of  the  brand  on  each  one.  lie 
rAd  he  would  want  a  retainer  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
J’avlor  at  once  gave  him  a  check  against  the  one  thousand 
he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  on  his  arrival. 

The  lawyer  at  once  sent  for  a  detective  with  whom  he  had 
d'-aJt  before,  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  trace  the 
A  -old  to  J.  D.  Mann,  at  the  cattle  yard,  three  days 
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before,  with  the  ranch  brand  of  the  letter  “T”  on  the  left 
hip  of  each  one.  As  soon  as  the  detective  left  the  lawyer 
remarked  that  he  would  place  the  authorities  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  saying  that  it  was  the  Government’s  duty  to 
look  after  that  part  of  the  crime. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred;  “there’ll  be  no  objection  to  any¬ 
body  else  taking  a  haw  in  the  hunt  for  that  fellow,  will 
there?”  ^ 

“No,  of  course  not.  Just  as  many  can  join  the  hunt  as 
please.  But  the  whole  thing  shows  that  they  were  old 
hands  at  the  game  and  are  undoubtedly  shrewd,  desperate 
men.  There  must  be  a  gang  of  them  working  together, 
and  they  make  purchases  of  cattle  so  as  to  exchange  bad 
money  for  good.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  for  anybody  but  a  trained  and  experienced  detective 
to  undertake  to  run  them  down.” 

“Well,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  catch  that  fellow,”  said 
Fred,  “because  I  was  with  my  friend  Taylor,  here,  and  saw 
the  game  from  beginning  to  end.” 

“Thunder!  Fred,  are  you  going  to  try  that?”  Taylor 
asked. 

“Yes.  I  once  ran  down  a  gang  of  bank  robbers  before 
I  left  school,  and  had  but  a  slight  clue  to  work  on,  and  I’m 
going  to  see  what  I  can  do  with  this  case.  I  was  going 
home  to  New  York,  where  I  really  have  nothing  to  do  for 
the  present.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Fred,  if  you  need  any  funds  let  me 
know.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  need  any  money,”  Fred  replied. 

“Well,  you’ll  get  a  nice  pile  if  you  run  ’em  down,  be¬ 
cause  father  will  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  even  with 
that  gang,  and  I  presume  the  Government  would  pay  hand¬ 
somely  if  the  villains  were  caught.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Merrill?” 

“  Yes;  but  I  fear  your  young  friend  will  pay  dearest  of 
all,  for  the  chances  are  that  he’ll  lose  his  life.  They  are 
evidently  old  hands  at  the  business,  who’d  make  short  work 
with  an  inexperienced  youth.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that,”  laughed  Taylor,  “what  he  lacks  in  ex¬ 
perience  he  makes  up  in  nerve  and  good  judgment.  If  he 
can  get  on  to  their  trail  he’ll  run  them  down  about  as 
quick  as  experienced  Government  or  private  detectives 
could  do.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  lawyer,  “it’s  his  own  personal  matter, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  wants  any  legal  advice,  he  can  apply  to  me  by  letter  or 
wire  and  I  will  reply  promptly.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  with  that  they  left  the  law¬ 
yer’s  room  to  return  to  their  own. 

“Say,  Fred,”  asked  Taylor  when  they  were  together  in 
the  lalfer’s  room  a  few  minutes  later,  “are  you  really  going 
to  try  to  run  down  that  fellow?” 

“Yes,  Nick.  I  believe  I  can  do  it.  All  I  want  is  a  clue.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

“  DON’T  WANT  YOUR  DETECTIVES.” 

That  night  Fred  told  Terry  Olcott  that  instead  of  going 
home  to  New  York  he  intended  to  try  his  hand  at  running 
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down  that  fellow  Mann,  whom  he  believed  to  he  a  regular 
counterfeiter. 

“There  must  he  a  gang  of  them,”  he  added,  “and  he  is  an 
agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  money.  There  may  he 
several  of  them.  lie  played  the  game  so  well  that  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  show  him  that  I  know  a  thing  or  two 
myself,  notwithstanding  he  played  the  game  on  me.” 

“He  played  all  three  of  us  for  suckers  or  tenderfeet,’' 
remarked  Terry,  “for  we  sat  by  the  table  and  saw  him  count 
the  money  out,  like  a  lot  of  chumps,  without  suspecting 
anything  wrong.” 

‘Yes,  but  we’re  not  out  of  pocket  by  it,”  assented  Fred. 
‘No,  and  I  guess,  in  the  end,  if  they  can  trace  up  the 
cattle,  Nick’s  father  can  recover,  but  he’ll  have  to  sue  the 
purchasers  for  it,  and  it  will  take  him  years  to  do  it.” 

Terry  then  told  Fred  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  help 
him  run  down  the  counterfeiters.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  have  to  go  home  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  that  breaks  me  all  up.  I  was  in  hopes  I  could 
have  you  along  with  me;  but  maybe  you  can  get  a  chance 
to  join  me  later.” 

“You  can  bet  I  will  if  I  can.  You  must  keep  me  posted, 
though,  as  to  where  you  are,  so  I  can  wire  you  if  I  get  a 
chance.” 

“All  right,  I  will;  but  I  won’t  say  a  word  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  anything  I  write;  nor  must  you  mention  it  when 
you  get  home.  I  don’t  want  father  to  find  it  out — at  least, 
not  until  it  is  over  with;  and  not  then  if  I  fail.” 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that,”  laughed  Terry.  “You’re 
willing  for  him  to  know  if  you  succeed,  but  not  if  you  make 
a  miss  of  it.” 

* 

“Well,  if  I  succeed,  the  whole  country  will  hear  of  it; 
hut  if  I  fail,  I  want  to  keep  mum  about  it.  Of  course  when 
you  get  home  just  tell  your  folks  any  and  everything  you 
please  about  all  the  love  and  kind  words  I  send  to  them.” 

“All  right,  I  will.” 

The  next  morning  the  two  friends  parted  who  had  been 
together  pretty  near  all  the  time  since  they  first  met  at 
school,  two  or  three  years  before.  Terry  took  the  train  for 
New  York,  after  which  Fred  and  Taylor  returned  to  the 
hotel,  to  await  the  report  of  the  detective  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  stock  yard  to  trace  up  the  missing  cattle.  It  was 
nearly  night  before  they  got  the  report.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  cattle  had  been  sold  to  a  half  dozen  different  cattle 
dealers,  at  figures  probably  a  dollar  or  two  per  head  lower 
than  Taylor  thought  he  was  getting  for  them.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  cattle  had  been  promptly  shipped,  some  to  St. 
Louis,  a  good  many  to  Chicago,  and  still  others  were  slaugh- 


j  tered  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  the  stock  yard. 

The  detective’s  name  was  Crooke,  and  his  reputation  was 


such  as  to  rate  him  as  one  of  the  best  at  that  point.  When 
Taylor  told  him  that  young  Fearnot  was  going  to  try  to 
follow  up  Mann,  Crooke  smiled  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  if  he  was  to  run  up  against  Mann. 

“Why,  I’d  bag  him,”  said  Fred. 

‘Oh,  you  would,  eh?  Now  would  you  bag  him?” 

“I'd  get  the  drop  on  him;  tell  him  to  bold  up  bis  hands.” 


“Suppose  he  wouldn’t  hold  up  his  hanc  What  then?” 
“Why,  I’d  shoot  him.”  £* 

“  You  would,  eh?  Do  you  think  you  h.e  the  nerve  to 
shoot  a  man  ?”  * 


Taylor  burst  into  a  regular  guffaw  and  nely  fell  out  of 
his  chair. 

What  amuses  you?”  the  detective  asked. 

Oh,  just  }rour  questions.  My  friend  here  m  draw  and  ] 
shoot  a  great  deal  quicker  than  you  can,  I  uess” — and 
then  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  detective  a  few  lings  about 
young  Fearnot’s  experiences  out  on  his  ranchimong  the 
cowboys,  and  particularly  about  his  great  runing  fight 
with  the  Apache  Indians  in  the  Spring. 

“Oh,  ho!”  ejaculated  Crooke.  “So  he’s  the  yang  man, 
eh?  I  remember  reading  about  it.  He’s  all  rigt.” 

‘You  bet  he  is,”  assented  Taylor. 
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Well,  let  me  add  a  little  more  to  that,”  put  n  Fred. 
Taylor,  here,  was  alongside  of  me  in  that  little  circus, 
and  it’s  to  him  that  all  the  credit  is  due,  because  I  singly 
followed  him  wherever  he  went 


When  he  started  on  the  5 
run  I  ran,  too,  and  when  he  began  shooting  I  followd  his  ‘ 


example.  So  there  we  are.  I  will  say  to  you,  thcugh, 
that  if  I  run  up  against  Mann  anywhere  I’ll  bag  him  lead 
or  alive.  If  I  suspect  by  following  him  that  I  can  get  on  to 
the  gang  of  counterfeiters  I  may  keep  him  in  sight  for  days 
or  weeks.  I  simply  want  to  bag  him  myself,  because  I  was 
an  eye-witness  to  the  game  that  was  played  in  that  back' 
room  in  the  bank,  and  sat  there  like  a  chump  till  the  last.* 
card  was  laid  down,  without  once  suspecting  that  anything! 
was  wrong;  and  that  makes  me  mad  every  time  I  think3 
about  it.” 
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What  clue  have  you  got  to  go  on?”  Crooke  asked. 

J ust  the  same  as  you  have,  sir,  with  the  exception  that  I 
I  was  with  Mann  for  about  a  week,  and  hence  it  will  Jie  a  ; 
little  difficult  for  him  to  disguise  himself  sufficiently  well  tot- 
deceive  me.  I  know  his  walk,  the  sound  of  his  voice  andj 
several  peculiarities  that  would  betray  him  even  were  he  I 


blacked  up  like  an  Ethiopian.  He  left  word  for  Taylor 
here  with  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  that  he  had  been  called  to": 
St.  Louis  by  a  telegram.  I  don’t  believe  that  he’s  gone  j 
there  at  all.” 


«{ 


Why  not?”  Crooke  asked.  ^ 

Simply  because  if  he  intended  to  do  so  he  would  ly 
said  he  was  going  somewhere  else;  for  he  must  have  krj 
that  the  quality  of  the  money  he  paid  Taylor  would  .  e 
found  out  just  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  deposit  it  in 
bank.” 

“Very  good.  Guess  you’re  right,”  smiled  the  detec  live.; 
“I  see  you  have  a  little  of  the  detective’s  instinct.” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “That’s  a  very  great  com¬ 
pliment  for  a  man  in  your  profession;  for,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  detectives  are  like  missionaries.” 

“Like  missionaries,  eh?  How  is  that?” 

“Oh,  the  missionary  of  one  church  will  never  admit  that 
the  missionary  of  another  denomination  is  either  right  oif 
good.”  t  i 


The  detective  smiled  and  said: 

“We  are  not  all  that  way.  Where  are  you  going  from 
here?"  ^ 


"I  don't  pw.  Haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet.  But 
W  I'll  get  awavretty  soon.” 

The  dete-ve  finally  took  leave  of  the  two  and  left  the 
'hotel. 

“Now,  Nk,"  said  Fred,  turning  to  young  Taylor,  “what 
are  you  gag  to  do?  Stay  here  or  go  back  to  the  ranch?” 

“Oh.  F  stay  here  a  while  to  see  what  turns  up.  It 
wouldn’t  >  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  ranch  until  I  first 
find  out  vfat  the  prospects  are  of  getting  on  the  trail  of  the 
cattle.” 

.  “WelU'm  going  to  get  up  a  disguise  to-morrow  morn- 
•  ing,  if  itfln  be  had  in  this  city,  and  go  to  St.  Louis.” 

“Whs  are  you  going  there  for,  when  you  just  told  the 
detecti\  that  you  didn’t  believe  he’d  gone  there?” 

“Oh,-  wouldn’t  tell  him  anything  of  my  movements  at 
all.  En’t  intend  to  let  him  know  anything  I  do  until  I 
have  fst  done  something.  I’m  not  a  detective  by  any 
r.eansbut  I  know  that  a  detective  should  keep  his  mouth 
shut  fid  his  eyes  and  ears  open.” 

“TVH.  you’ll  keep  me  posted  where  you  are,  won’t  you?” 
v  “Us,  I’ll  write  you  daily  and  if  necessary  wire  you.  I’m 
real  orry  that  Terry  is  not  here  to  go  with  me.  Still,  if  I 
havtneed  for  help  I’ll  send  for  you.  I’ve  been  with  Terry 
in  anumber  of  tight  places,  and  he  never  failed  me,  and  I’m 
satified  that  you’re  built  up  just  like  him.” 

‘Well,  see  here,  Fred;  if  you  locate  him,  for  heaven’s  sake 
gice  me  a  chance  to  help  you  pull  him  in.” 

“All  right,  I  will,  old  man.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  went  out  to  hunt  for  a  cos¬ 
tumer,  but,  failing  to  find  one  there  that  could  get  up  a 
satisfactory  disguise  for  him,  he  took  the  train  for  St. 
Louis,  and  on  arriving  there  called  on  a  theatrical  manager 
with  whom  be  was  acquainted,  and  through  him  learned  the 
alftlress  of  a  French  costumer  who  could  fix  up  any  kind 
*  of  a  disguise  desired.  A  couple  of  hours  later  he  emerged 
from  the  costumer’s  establishment  so  completely  trans¬ 
formed  in  appearance  that  even  his  parents  would  not  have 
known  him,  except  by  his  voice.  Then  he  visited  every 
hotel  in  the  city  and  examined  the  signatures  on  the  regis¬ 
ters,  comparing  them  with  the  handwriting  of  Mann. 

’  J  Before  he  left  Kansas  City  he  ran  a  pen,  dipped  in  copy- 
p,ing  ink,  over  Mann’s  signature  on  the  register  and  made 
to  copies  of  it,  which  he  carried  with  him.  Naturally  he 
1  not  expect  to  find  him  registered  as  J.  D.  Mann  at  any 
hotel,  but  he  believed  he  could  recognize  his  style  of  writing, 
even  should  he  sign  any  other  name.  But  he  failed  to  find 

name  on  the  registers  that  attracted  his  attention,  much 
\  less  excited  suspicion.  He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
Mann  had  confederates  in  St.  Louis,  if  he  really  was  the 
agent  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters. 

The  city  was  the  center  of  a  large  trade  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  thousands  of  merchants  coming  there  to  make  their 
purchases.  There  wrere  not  so  many  cattle  slaughtered 
r'  there  as  hogs.  Still,  he  thought  that  perhaps  Mann  might 
,  v?xy  his  labors  by  occasionally  buying  a  few  thousand  head 
07  hogs  and  dispose  of  them  the  same  way  that  he  had  Tay¬ 
lor’s  cattle.  After  spending  a  couple  of  days  there  he  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  spent  three  days  looking  over  the  reg- 
isfer-  of  various  hotels.  There  were  immense  cattle  yards 


there,  and,  after  failing  to  find  anything  on  the  hotel  regis¬ 
ters  that  would  give  him  any  clue  to  the  man  he  was  after, 
he  went  to  the  cattle  yards  and  spent  a  day  there,  watching 
the  brand  of  the  cattle,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  Taylor 
brand.  Then  he  went  to  the  record  keepers  of  immense 
slaughter  houses  and  asked  if  any  records  were  kept  of  the 
various  brands  of  cattle  that  were  slaughtered.  He  found 
that  none  were  kept,  unless  it  was  done  by  the  man  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  cattle,  and  in  that  case  the  bills  of  sale  might 
make  mention  of  the  brand. 

lie  persisted  in  his  inquiries  and  sometimes  met  with  no 
very  gentle  rebuffs.  The  proprietor  of  one  very  large 
slaughtering  establishment  asked  him  bluntly  what  he  was 
trying  to  find  out. 

“I’m  trying  to  trace  up  a  shipment  of  cattle  branded  with 
the  letter  ‘T,’  with  a  bar  across  the  stem  of  it.” 

“Have  you  lost  any  cattle?”  the  man  asked. 

“No,  not  one;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
trace  up  the  cattle  in  order  to  evade  a  law  suit,  and  if  it’s 
necessary  to  do  so,  I’m  willing  to  pay  for  assistance  or  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  efforts  to  trace  them  up.” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  charge  you  anything  for  it,  provided  you 
don’t  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  my  bill  clerk” — and 
with  that  he  sent  an  errand  boy  to  tell  the  bill  clerk  that 
he  wanted  to  see  him  in  his  private  office. 

The  clerk  came  in  and  the  proprietor  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  recollection  of  any  cattle  slaughtered  within  the  last 
week  with  the  letter  “T”  branded  on  them,  with  a  bar 
across  the  stem. 

“Yes,”  said  the  clerk,  “I  recollect  the  brand.  I  think  I 
can  find  it  in  one  of  the  bills.” 

“Look  for  it  and  bring  it  here,”  ordered  the  proprietor. 

He  did  so,  while  Fred  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  return. 
He  finally  came  in  with  a  bill  of  six  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
bought  in  Kansas  City  from  Joseph  Martin,  and  on  the  bill 
was  marked  the  letter  “T”  with  a  bar  across  the  stem,  to 
show  what  the  brand  of  the  purchased  cattle  was.  The 
proprietor  handed  it  over  to  Fred  and  asked: 

“Can  you  get  any  light  from  that?” 

“That  depends,”  replied  Fred.  “These  are  the  cattle 
that  I’m  looking  for.  What  has  become  of  them?” 

“They’ve  all  been  slaughtered  and  the  meat  sold  and 
shipped.” 

“Well,  now,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  see  the  man  who 
bought  this  bill  and  shipped  them  to  you.” 

“They  were  bought  by  our  agent  in  Kansas  City.” 

“What’s  his  name?” 

“Simon  Stahl.” 

“Where  can  I  find  him?” 

“He  is  in  Kansas  City.  Lives  there  all  the  time,  at  the 
Shannon  House.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  may  I  ask,  have  you 
ever  bought  any  cattle  from  this  Joseph  Martin  before?” 

“That  I  can’t  say.  Mr.  Stahl  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
you  on  that  point.” 

Fred  made  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  a  note  book,  thanked  the 
proprietor  and  left  the  place.  He  found  a  similar  shipment 
to  another  great  slaughter  house  establishment,  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  cattle,  and  they,  too,  were  billed  as  having  been  bought 
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from  Joseph  Martin.  After  two  days’  further  searching 
Fred  went  to  Omaha,  which  was  a  distributing  point  for  a 
great  deal  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  there  learned  that  a 
train  load  of  cattle  with  the  brand  had  passed  through  the 
city  the  night  before.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that 
he  got  hold  of  it.  lie  traced  it  up  and  found  that  it  was 
going  to  Chicago,  lie  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
wired  to  the  lawyer  in  Kansas  City  that  a  trainload  of  cattle 
with  the  Taylor  brand  had  passed  through  Omaha  for  Chi¬ 
cago  the  night  before. 

“What  can  you  do  about  them?” 

The  lawyer  immediately  telegraphed  back: 

“Trace  them  up  and  wire  me  promptly.  Will  send  de¬ 
tectives  to  your  assistance.” 

He  wired  back: 

“Don’t  want  your  detectives.” 

He  found  out  from  the  railroad  agent  that  the  cattle  were 
consigned  to  a  certain  great  stock  yard  establishment,  and 
with  that  information  he  hurried  back  to  Chicago,  reaching 
there  at  night.  The  next  morning  early  he  hurried  to  the 
dock  yard  and  on  making  inquiry  found  that  the  cattle 
were  being  slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  a  minute, 
and  he  wired  the  Kansas  City  lawyer  to  that  effect.  He 
found  out,  however,  that  they  had  been  purchased  from 
Joseph  Martin,  in  Kansas  City,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

“Who  is  your  purchaser  in  Kansas  City?”  he  asked  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment;  and,  on  learning  his 
name,  wrote  it  down  in  his  memoranda,  after  which  he  took 
the  next  train  for  Kansas  City. 

He  went  straight  to  the  hotel  where  Taylor  was  still 
stopping  and  registered  under  the  name  of  “Fred  Fair.” 
As  he  turned  away  from  the  register  he  ran  up  against  Nick 
Taylor,  who  apologized  to  him  and  passed  on. 

“Guess  my  disguise  is  all  right,”  smiled  Fred,  as  he  gazed 
after  Tajdor.  “I  believe  I  won’t  say  anything  about  mat¬ 
ters  until  I’ve  first  seen  Simon  Stahl.”  So  he  hurried  off  in 
quest  of  that  gentleman,  and  found  him  at  the  Shannon 
House.  He  stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  was  Mr. 
Simon  Stahl. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  bought  some  cattle  from  Joseph  Martin  last  week, 
did  you  not?” 

“Yes,  I  did;  six  hundred  head” — and  the  man  looked 
inquiringly  at  him,  whereupon  Fred  remarked: 

“I  am  trying  to  find  Mr.  Martin,  and  was  told  by  the 
house  to  which  you  shipped  the  cattle  that  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  him.” 

“Are  you  in  the  cattle  business?”  the  man  asked. 

“No,  sir;  1  have  no  connection  with  it  whatever.  I  have 
a  claim  against  Mr.  Martin  from  a  poor  woman,  but  have 
never  seen  him,  and  all  I  know  about  him  is  what  I  have 
been  told — that  he  was  a  buyer  and  seller  of  cattle.  Can 
you  give  me  a  description  of  the  man?” 

“Yes;”  and  with  that  Mr.  Stahl  gave  a  very  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  man  who  acted  as  a  quiet  partner  of  J.  D. 
Mann  when  the  counterfeit  money  was  paid  over  to  Taylor 
in  that  little  back  room  in  the  rear  of  the  bank.  Fred  rec¬ 
ognized  the  description  at  once  and  thanked  Stahl  for  the 
information. 


Do  you  know  who  Martin  bought  his  ctle  from?”  he 

asked.  ,  K II 

“No,  I  do  not.  They  were  all  marked  th  the  letter 

“1”  with  a  bar  across  the  stem,  but  he  told  me  >  had  bought^  | 

them  from  a  speculator.” 

“Did  you  ever  buy  any  cattle  from  hmbefore,  Mr. 

Stahl?”  . 

“Yes;  I  bought  from  him  several  times. 

“Has  he  an  office  in  Kansas  City?” 

“I  don’t  think  he  has.  He  lives  at  the  Riveffouse,  for 

I’ve  met  him  there  once  or  twice. 

“Do  you  know  whether  he’s  in  the  city  now? 

“No.  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  the  last  purchie  I  made 

from  him.” 

Fred  thanked  him  for  his  information  and  o.  leaving 
him  repaired  at  once  to  the  River  House,  which  ras  in  a 
rather  quiet  part  of  the  city.  He  entered  the  pice  and 
took  a  seat  where  he  could  see  the  people  enter  ad  leave^, 
and  finally,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  man  was  no  living 
there  regularly,  asked  the  clerk  if  a  man  by  the  nme  of 
Joseph  Martin,  a  cattle  dealer,  was  living  there.  t  „ 
“Yes,  he  lives  here,”  said  the  clerk,  “but  he’s  not  n  the 
city  at  present.” 

“Do  you  know  when  he  will  be?”  Fred  asked. 

“No.  Sometimes  he’s  away  for  a  week  or  two.” 

“He  always  stops  here,  does  he?” 

“Yes.  His  mail  comes  here  and  he  keeps  a  room  he:e.” 
Fred  turned  away  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  hoiel 
where  Taylor  was  stopping.  There  he  learned  that  Taylor 
was  up  in  his  room,  so  he  went  there  and  knocked  on  his  i 
door.  Taylor  opened  it  and  saw  standing  there  a  youi^;  t 
man  with  fiery  red  hair  and  a  freckled  face. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Well,  you  could  invite  me  in  to  take  a  seat,”  replug  . 
Fred,  “as  I  came  to  see  you  on  business.” 

“Well,  come  in.” 

Fred  entered  and  Taylor  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
after  which  he  stood  and  gazed  at  the  newcomer,  as  if  wait-  ^ 
ing  for  him  to  make  known  his  business. 

“So  you  don’t  know  me,  old  man?”  said  Fred,  in  his 
natural  tone  of  voice,  which  Taylor  instantly  recognized,  f 
“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed;  “is  it  you?” 
f  Yes,  this  is  me” — and  he  extended  his  hand  to  hi 
which  he  grasped  and  shook  warmly. 


CHAPTER  IV.  r 

'’•THERE’S  NOTHING  COUNTERFEIT  ABOUT  THIS.” 

Taylor  was*astonished  at  the  transformation  in  his  friend. 
He  gazed  at  him  as  though  very  much  mystified. 

1  don  t  believe  your  father  would  know  you,  Fred,**  he  . 
remarked. 

Ao,  I  don  t  think  he  would,  either,  unless  he  knew 
voice.” 

“When  did  you  get  back  to  the  city?” 

“Early  this  morning.” 


V 
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"Where  in  thunder  have  you  been  since  you  reached 
here?" 

"Been  following  up  a  clue.” 

"Well,  have  you  found  out  anything?” 

"Yes;  I've  traced  up  about  three-quarters  of  the  cattle. 
They've  all  been  slaughtered  and  shipped  East.  I  found 
out  in  Chicago  the  name  of  the  man  who  bought  the  cattle 
here  from  the  scoundrels  and  have  been  to  see  him.  From 
his  description  of  the  man  who  sold  him  the  cattle  I  know 
that  the  fellow  who  was  with  Mann  when  we  went  to  the 
bank  for  the  money  is  the  very  chap.  I’ve  been  to  his  place 
where  he  lives  when  in  the  citv,  and  learned  that  he  is  now 
cut  of  town.  That  was  to  be  expected.  I’m  going  to  move 
up  there  to  live,  so  as  to  catch  him  when  he  comes.  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  he  had  little  to  do  with  buying 
the  cattle  from  you  or  giving  you  counterfeit  money,  you 
may  have  no  grip  on  him  whatever.  But  I’m  going  to 
stick  to  him  like  a  shadow  when  I  see  him  and  find  out 
where  he  goes  or  who  comes  to  him.  He  may  be  the  head 
rascal  of  the  gang  or  simply  a  go-between;  but  when  once 
I  get  my  eyes  on  him  he’ll  have  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting 
away  from  me,  else  my  name  isn’t  what  it  is!” 

“Well,  you  know  where  to  find  me  when  you  need  me,” 
said  Taylor.  “I’ve  received  letters  from  father  telling  me 
to  remain  here  for  the  present  to  identify  the  man  if  he 
should  be  arrested.  Luckily,  the  matter  has  been  kept  out 
of  the  papers,  and  hence  the  gang  may  not  be  alarmed.” 

“l"es,  that’s  what  I  think,  too.  But  you  ought  to  dis¬ 
guise  yourself  and  change  your  hotel.  Then  you  might 
have  a  chance  to  run  across  Mann.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,”  said  Taylor,  “but  have 
had  no  experience  in  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“Well,  I  think  I  can  fix  you  up,  although  I  had  to  go 
down  to  St.  Louis  to  get  up  this  thing  that  I’ve  got.” 

Fred  spent  the  night  there  with  Taylor,  and  the  two 
talked  over  the  matter  till  a  late  hour.  The  next  morning, 
thinking  it  best  for  them  not  to  be  seen  together  on  the 
street,  Fred  instructed  Taylor  to  follow  him,  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  costumer  he  had  visited  once  before,  and  the 
latter  advised  him  to  cut  his  hair  off  close  to  his  scalp  and 
put  on  a  wig  of  a  different  color;  and  when  he  did  so,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  vrear  a  different  hat  from  that  which  he  had 
been  used  to  wearing  out  on  the  ranch.  It  made  quite  a 
change  in  his  appearance,  although  not  near  so  great  as  that 
which  Fred  had  made  in  his  own  case.  Then  he  changed 
to  the  River  House  with  Fred,  where  they  took  a  room 
on  the  same  floor  with  that  of  Martin.  One  or  the  other 
of  them  were  to  remain  continuously  in  the  hotel  as  a  look¬ 
out  for  Martin.  They  paid  weekly  in  advance,  and  were 
so  quiet  in  their  deportment  about  the  house  that  no  atten¬ 
tion  w'as  drawn  to  them  whatever. 

Taylor  changed  his  name  to  that  of  “Nicholas,”  while 
Feamot  was  known  as  “Fair.”  They  had  been  there  a  week 
•when  they  found  that  Martin  had  returned,  but  when  they 
looked  at  him  they  saw  that  he  was  a  different  looking  man 
from  the  one  they  saw  with  J.  D.  Mann  at  the  bank.  Tay¬ 
lor  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  at  Fred,  which  meant: 

“He  is  not  the  man  we  want.”  But  Fred  very  promptly 
nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 


They  stepped  aside  and  Taylor  whispered: 

“He’s  not  our  man.” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  returned  Fred.  “He’s  simply  shaved  off 
his  beard,  which  was  only  a  short  one,  and  has  changed  his 
mustache.  Then,  he  wears  glasses,  which  he  didn’t  have 
when  he  wore  his  beard.  He’s  our  man,  as  sure  as  you 
live.” 

“Well,  maybe  you’re  right;  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  could 
swear  to  it.” 

“Well,  you  just  wait  and  see  how  it  turns  out.  We  are 
lucky  in  having  a  room  in  the  same  corridor  with  him,  for 
we  can  watch  him.” 

About  an  hour  after  Martin  arrived  at  the  hotel  the  two 
boys  noticed  him  leaving  again,  as  if  to  take  a  wralk  on  the 
street. 

“Now  you  stay  here,  Nick,”  said  Fred,  “and  I’ll  follow 
him.”  And  with  that  Fred  strolled  out  of  the  hotel  and 
saw  the  man  waiting  on  the  street  corner,  as  if  to  catch  a 
car. 

He  crossed  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  when 
he  saw  him  enter  a  passing  car  he  got  on  the  front  platform 
and  stood  where  he  could  keep  his  eye  on  him.  They  rode 
more  than  a  mile  down  the  street  and  then  Martin  left  the 
car  and  entered  a  little  hotel  which  was  frequented  by  a 
rather  cheap  class  of  people.  Fred  followed  and  saw  him 
make  his  way  leisurely  into  the  bar  room,  where  about  a 
dozen  people  were  standing  or  sitting  around.  Martin  took 
a  seat  at  a  little  table  in  a  corner,  where  a  waiter  approached 
him.  He  noticed  him  speak  to  the  waiter,  and  the  latter 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  bar  to  get  a  drink  for  him,  and  a 
cigar.  Fred  called  for  a  glass  of  soda  water  and  took  a  seat 
behind  a  party  of  four  men  at  a  table,  who  were  playing 
cards,  for  by  that  way  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  his  man 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  view  of  the  latter. 

They  sat  there  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
Fred  wondered  how  many  glasses  of  soda  water  he  would 
have  to  drink  in  order  to  remain  where  he  was.  Finally  he 
noticed  a  man  go  over  to  Martin’s  table,  shake  hands  with 
him,  sit  down  close  to  him  and  engage  in  conversation,  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  low  tone.  Martin  nodded  his  head  several 
times,  as  if  approving  what  he  was  listening  to.  A  little 
later  another  man  came  in  and  stood  almost  alongside  of 
Fred,  as  if  looking  for  some  one.  He  noticed  Martin  beck¬ 
on  to  him  with  his  finger,  and  he  went  forward  with  a 
promptness  that  told  that  he  was  the  one  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for.  The  man  wore  a  beard  and  a  slouch  hat. 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Fred  to  himself,  “that’s  Mann. 

I  know  his  walk  and  the  shape  of  his  nose.  His  get-up  is 
good.  But  I’m  bothered  about  what  to  do.  All  three  of 
them  came  in  separately.  If  they  go  out  that  way  I  can 
follow  Mann  and  bag  him;  and  if  I  don’t  do  it  he  may  go  otf 
somewhere  and  I  may  not  see  him  again  for  a  month.  If 
I  bag  him  it  may  alarm  the  gang  and  cause  them  to  get 
away.  Of  course  they  will  employ  some  lawyer  to  save  him 
and  through  him  we  might  catch  on  to  some  of  them  to 
follow  them  up.  That  fellow  Martin  will  keep  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  gang;  so  I  believe  I’ll  try  it,  anyhow, 
and  take  the  chances  in  shadowing  one  or  the  other  of  those 
two.” 


A  half  hour  later  Mann  shook  hands  with  Martin  and  the 
other  and  left  the  place.  Fred  immediately  followed  him, 
believing  that  Martin  would  return  to  his  hotel,  where  Nick 
could  keep  his  eye  on  him. 

Mann  walked  down  the  street  a  half  dozen  blocks  and 
turned  toward  the  river.  Fred  saw  a  policeman  on  the 
corner,  so  he  pulled  his  red  wig  off,  stuck  it  in  his  coat 
pocket,  drew  the  hat  well  down  over  Iris  eyes  and  started 
to  overtake  Mann,  when  the  latter  turned  and  entered  a 
saloon. 

“By  George,”  he  said,  “if  this  is  his  stopping  place  he 
may  not  come  out  again  to-night.” 

He  stopped  and  peered  through  the  glass  door  and  saw 
Mann  take  a  glass  of  beer,  speak  a  few  words  to  the  bar¬ 
tender,  who  shook  his  head  negatively,  as  if  to  say  “No”  to 
some  question  that  had  been  asked,  whereupon  Mann 
turned  and  walked  out  again. 

At  the  lower  corner  Fred  overtook  him,  clapped  him  on 
the  arm  and  said: 

“Hello,  Mr.  Mann.” 

Mann  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  though  stung,  looked  keen¬ 
ly  at  him  and  said: 

“You're  mistaken;  my  name  is  not  Mann.” 

“That  may  be  true,  sir;  but  that’s  the  name  I  once  knew 
you  by.  Don’t  you  know  me?” — and  Fred  pushed  his  hat 
back  upon  his  forehead  to  let  the  dim  light  of  a  street  lamp 
fall  upon  it. 

Without  a  word,  Mann  sprang  at  him  to  clutch  him  by 
the  throat.  There  was  only  one  man  in  sight  at  the  time, 
and  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the  saloon  which  Mann 
had  just  left.  Fred  instantly  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  attack,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  knock  him  out  so  thoroughly  as  to  enable  his  as¬ 
sailant  to  escape.  But  the  daring  youth  was  not  to  be 
caught  that  way.  He  sprang  nimbly  aside,  drew  his  re¬ 
volver  and  covered  Mann  with  it,  saying: 

“There’s  nothing  counterfeit  about  this!” 

Mann  recoiled  and  growled  out: 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“I  want  you  to  hold  up  your  hands  and  march  back  up 
the  street.” 

“All  right,”  he  said;  and  he  wheeled  clear  around,  as 
though  he  intended  to  comply  promptly  with  the  order; 
but  the  next  moment  he  jumped  at  Fred  so  quickly  as  to 
knock  the  revolver  aside  just  as  it  was  discharged.  The 
bullet  went  up  in  the  air  and  Mann  attempted  to  draw  his 
own  weapon.  But,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  Fred 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  a  stunning  blow  with  his 
revolver,  sending  him  reeling  to  the  curb,  where  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Before  he  could  recover 
from  the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  the  policeman  who 
was  on  the  corner  above  came  running  up,  attracted  by  the 
£hot. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  the  officer  asked. 

“Arrest  that  man  and  take  his  gun  away  from  him,”  said 
Fred,  who  had  placed  his  own  revolver  back  into  his  pocket. 

Thinking  the  man  on  the  ground  had  fired  the  shot,  the 
officer  promptly  seized  him  and  took  his  revolver  from  him. 

fly  that  time  the  few  who  were  in  the  saloon  rushed  out 


upon  the  street  and  surrounded  the  oflicer  with  his  pris¬ 
oner. 

“Who  fired  that  shot?”  the  officer  asked. 

“I  did,”  said  Fred.  “Take  him  to  the  station,  and  I’  1 

go  with  you.” 

“Give  me  your  gun,  then,”  demanded  the  policeman. 

“Not  till  we  reach  the  station,”  replied  Fred. 

^You’d  better  do  it  now,”  said  the  officer,  rather  sternly. 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir;  and  when  you  hear  my 
story  at  the  station  house  the  captain  won’t  ask  for  it, 
either.” 

“Well,  come  along,  then,” — and  they  started  for  the  sta¬ 
tion  house,  followed  by  nearly  a  dozen  w ho  had  rushed  up, 
attracted  by  the  shot. 

The  station  house  was  only  three  blocks  away,  and  there 
Fred  made  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  of  having  passed 
counterfeit  money  on  a  friend  of  his  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

“Now  send  for  Lawyer  Merrill,  and  he  will  confirm  my 
story,  and  I  think  that  on  his  statement  you  will  allow  me 
to  keep  my  weapon.” 

“Well,  you  must  stay  here  until  we  see  Merrill,”  said  the 
captain. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Just  give  me  a  decent  bed  to  sleep 
in  and  you  can  hold  me  as  a  prisoner  if  you  like.  I’m  not 
kicking  at  all.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  I  HAVEN’T  THE  HONOR  OF  YOUR  ACQUAINTANCE.” 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Fred,  the  captain  of  the 
police  station  sent  an  officer  to  the  residence  of  the  lawyer 
with  a  short  note  from  the  former,  detailing  what  had  just 
taken  place  and  asking  him  to  come  to  the  station  house 
at  once.  The  lawyer  was  in  bed,  but  on  reading  the  note 
sent  up  by  the  officer  he  promptly  arose,  dressed  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  station.  He  was  well  known  to  the 
captain,  who,  on  hearing  his  story,  allowed  Fred  to  go  free. 

“Now,  Captain,”  said  Merrill  to  the  officer,  “have  every 
man  shadowed  who  comes  here  to  see  this  prisoner,  for 
there’s  a  gang  of  them;  and  if  the  matter  is  properly  man¬ 
aged  they  can  all  be  bagged.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  captain;  “I  would  like  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  gain  the  credit  of  catching  them.” 

‘  Don  t  let  any  one  communicate  with  him  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  if  possible  keep  all  mention  of  the  arrest  out  of  the 
papers.” 

1 1  ed  and  the  law}Ter  then  went  away  together,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  on  the  street  the  latter  remarked: 

“Well,  you’ve  got  ahead  of  Crooke.” 

A  es,  those  fellows  don  t  know  everything,  and  neither 
do  I,  but  I  believed  I  could  catch  up  with  him  and  have 

done  so.  But  I  had  to  disguise  myself  so  my  own  mother 
wouldn’t  have  known  me.” 

M  ell,  1  don  t  see  that  you  are  in  disguise  now,”  re¬ 
marked  Merrill. 

“No.  I  changed  my  disguise  out  on  the  street  just  as 
soon  as  I  saw  through  his  make-up,  because  I  wanted  him 


to  know  who  1  was  when  I  tackled  him.  I  got  the  drop  on 
him,  but  even  then  he  came  within  an  ace  of  getting  the 
best  of  me." 

“Where  are  you  stopping ?”  Merrill  asked. 

*  “At  the  River  House,  and  under  the  name  of  ‘Fred  Fair.’ 
If  you  come  there  to-morrow  you'll  find  Taylor  there,  too, 
also  disguised  and  under  the  name  of  ‘Nicholas/  You 
wouldn't  know  either  one  of  us.  You’ll  find  me  as  red¬ 
headed  as  a  woodpecker  and  Taylor,  whose  natural  hair  is 
very  light,  wearing  a  jet  black  wig  and  dressed  a  good  deal 
like  a  quiet  youth  from  the  country.  Of  course,  when  we 
appear  against  Mann  our  disguises  will  be  removed,  but  our 
assumed  names  and  characters  must  be  kept  secret,  because 
we  intend  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  gang  if  possible.” 

“Was  Mann  disguised  when  you  first  saw  him?” 

“Yes.  I  was  shadowing  a  man  who  posed  as  a  partner 
of  his  in  the  back  room  of  the  bank  when  that  money  was 
passed  over.  Mann  and  another  fellow  met  him  in  a  room, 
where  they  talked  for  nearly  an  hour.  That’s  the  way  I 
happened  to  drop  on  him.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  you  played  the  game  well,”  remarked 
^  Merrill. 

“  Yes,  I  think  so  myself,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  I  believed 
all  the  time  that  I  could  do  it.  Now  I’m  going  back  to  the 
hotel  where  I’m  stopping  and  will  send  Taylor  down  to  your 
office  to-morrow  for  him  to  go  with  you  and  make  complaint 
against  Mann  for  passing  counterfeit  money  on  him  and 
swindling  him  out  of  two  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Then, 
there’s  another  fellow,  under  the  name  of  Martin,  who  sold 
the  cattle  ‘to  different  slaughter  houses,  whom  I’m  going  to 
shadow  and  see  that  he  doesn’t  get  away.” 

^  “All  right,”  said  Merrill;  “tell  Taylor  to  come  down  to 
my  office  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I’ll  take  him 
to  the  police  station  and  have  him  identify  Mann  as  the 
one  who  passed  the  counterfeit  money  on  him.  Then  I’ll 
take  the  matter  before  the  United  States  District  Judge 
and  see  that  a  grip  is  fastened  on  him  that  will  hold.” 

Fred  returned  to  the  hotel  at  such  a  late  hour  that  he 
found  Taylor  fast  asleep  in  bed.  He  woke  him  up  and 
said: 

“Old  man,  I’ve  got  him.” 

“Got  who?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Why,  that  fellow  Mann.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Taylor,  sitting  up  in  bed.  “You 
don’t  mean  it?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  He’s  locked  up  in  the  police  station,  and 
you’re  to  go  to  Merrill’s  office  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  you 
get  your  breakfast;  but  before  doing  so  you  must  remove 
your  disguise  and  appear  as  Nick  Taylor.  Whenever  you 
come  back  here  to  the  hotel  put  on  the  disguise  again  and 
pose  as  Nicholas.  Now,  did  Martin  return  before  you  came 
to  bed?” 

“Yes.  I  waited  for  him.  and  never  came  up  to  bed  till 
I  was  sure  he  had  retired  for  the  night  himself.” 

“That  was  right.” 

After  a  little  more  talk  the  two  went  to  sleep  and  never 
/  awoke  until  near  breakfast  time.  Then  they  hurried  down 
to  the  breakfast  room,  where  they  saw  Martin  quietly 
storing  away  a  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  and  coffee.  As 


soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  Fred  sent  Taylor  down  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  office  and  remained  to  watch  Martin.  The  latter,  on 
finishing  his  breakfast,  went  out  into  the  main  office  of  the 
hotel,  bought  a  cigar,  lighted  it  and  started  out  for  a  stroll 
down  the  street. 

Fred  followed  him  to  a  number  of  places,  one  of  which 
was  the  same  little  fourth-rate  hotel  where  he  had  met 
Mann  the  night  before.  There  he  waited  upward  of  two 
hours,  frequently  looking  at  his  watch  as  though  becoming 
impatient.  Then  he  finally  left  and  went  to  another  place, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  making  inquiries  of  the  man  behind 
the  bar.  The  latter  shook  his  head,  as  though  saying  “No” 
to  some  question  asked  him.  Martin  left  the  place  and 
returned  to  the  little  hotel  again,  where  he  settled  down 
to  wait  for  some  one  he  was  expecting  to  meet  there. 

tie  sat  there  till  near  noon,  frequently  consulting  his 
watch,  after  which  he  arose,  left  the  place  and  took  a  street 
car  for  the  River  House.  There  he  asked  the  clerk  if  any 
one  had  called  for  him. 

“No,”  said  the  clerk;  “nobody  has  been  here  for  you  that 
I  know  of.” 

“Well,  if  any  one  does  call,  tell  them  to  wait  here  till  I 
come  in.  I  may  be  gone  a  couple  of  hours.” 

Fred  overheard  that,  and  it  satisfied  him  that  he  was 
evidently  waiting  for  Mann;  so  he  resolved  to  keep  him  in 
sight  at  all  hazards. 

When  he  left  the  place  again  he  went  to  a  little  brick 
house  almost  out  on  the  suburbs,  where  he  knocked  on  the 
door  and  was  admitted;  but  Fred  was  unable  to  see,  from 
his  position  across  the  street,  whether  the  door  had  been 
opened  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  He  crossed  over  and  passed 
by  the  house,  saw  there  was  no  number  on  the  door,  but 
by  getting  the  number  of  the  house  a  few  doors  above  it,  he 
managed  to  find  out  the  number  of  that  one.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  corner  to  get  the  name  of  the  street  from  the 
street  lamp.  He  quickly  made  memoranda  of  all  he  learned 
and  then  moved  about  on  the  block,  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
little  brick  house  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  saw  Martin  come 
out,  stand  on  the  stoop  and  look  up  and  down  the  street 
for  a  few  moments,  after  which  he  passed  down  the  steps 
to  the  sidewalk  and  strolled  off  up  the  street,  where  he 
took  a  street  car  three  blocks  away,  which  was  bound  for 
the  stock  yards.  ^ 

“I  wonder  if  he’s  loaded  up  with  more  bogus  money,” 
muttered  Fred  to  himself,  as  he  managed  to  get  on  to  the 
front  platform  of  the  car,  from  which  he  could  watch  his 
man  inside.  It  was  a  long  ride  out  to  the  stock  yards,  and 
many  people  got  on  and  off  the  car  during  the  trip.  Mar¬ 
tin,  however,  kept  his  seat  until  the  car  reached  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  line,  where  he  got  off  and  went  into  the  office 
of  the  superintendent. 

“Guess  I’d  better  keep  out  of  there,”  muttered  Fred,  * 
“as  he  might  recognize  this  red  head  of  mine  and  wonder 
what  I  am  here  for.” 

In  a  little  while,  however,  he  saw  Martin  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  buyer,  Stahl,  come  out  together,  both  talking  like  two 
ordinary  business  acquaintances. 

“Great  Scott!"  muttered  Fred.  “I  wish  I  could  get  close 
enough  to  hear  what  they  are  talking  about;  for  1  would 
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like  to  know  whether  or  not  Stahl  told  him  that  red-headed 
young  man  had  been  making  inquiries  for  him.  If  lie  has 
he’ll  probably  spot  me  as  the  one/’ 

On  parting  from  Stahl,  Martin  took  a  street  car  to  return 
back  into  the  city. 

“Guess  I’d  better  keep  off  that  car,”  remarked  Fred;  “but 
how  in  thunder  will  I  keep  him  in  sight.” 

Looking  around  he  saw  a  negro  driving  a  little  two- 
wheeled  cart,  and  going  up  to  him  asked  if  he  was  engaged. 

“No,  boss,”  replied  the  driver;  “I  brought  down  a  box 
here,  and  I’m  going  back.” 

“Can  you  keep  up  with  a  street  car?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  reckon  I  can,  boss,  if  the  street  Car  horses  don’t  run 
away.” 

“All  right,  then;  I  want  to  follow  that  car  that’s  just 
left,  and  if  you’ll  keep  in  sight  of  it  as  long  as  I  want  you 
to  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar.” 

“But  you  might  want  me  to  follow  it  all  day,  boss,” 
grinned  the  negro,  “and  I  couldn’t  do  that  for  a  dollar.” 

“Oh,  you  may  not  have  to  follow  it  more  than  half  an 
hour;  but  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar  an  hour,  no  matter  how 
long.” 

“All  right;”  and  Fred  took  his  seat  alongside  of  him, 
telling  him  to  whip  up  his  horse,  until  they  were  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  the  car. 

They  thus  managed  to  keep  close  behind  the  car  for 
nearly  a  mile,  when  Fred  suddenly  saw  his  man  leave  it 
and  pass  down  a  cross  street. 

“Drive  down  that  way,”  he  ordered;  and  the  cart  driver 
turned  as  directed,  while  Fred  kept  his  eye  on  his  man,  till 
he  saw  him  enter  a  hotel. 

“Here’s  your  money,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  handing  him 
a  dollar.  “I  may  need  you  again.  Just  wait  here  a  little 
while  for  me.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  returned  the  negro,  “I’ll  drive  you 
around  aft  day.” 

Fred  started  to  enter  the  hotel,  when  he  ran  up  almost 
against  Martin,  who  came  out  with  a  man  whom  he  had  not 
before  seen,  and  the  two  passed  down  the  street,  where  they 
entered  a  bank.  There  he  saw  Martin  draw  a  check  and 
receive  quite  a  roll  of  bills  from  the  cashier,  which  he 
handed  to  the  man  who  was  with  him;  after  which  they 
turned  and  left  the  bank  together. 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Fred;  “if  I  only  had  Terry  here 
now  to  follow  that  other  fellow;  but  I’ll  know  him  again  on 
account  of  a  mole  on  the  side  of  his  nose.” 

He  made  a  hasty  memorandum  of  the  bank  and  the  exact 
time  of  day  in  which  Martin  drew  the  check.  Martin 
entered  another  street  car,  and  again  Fred  turned  to  the 
negro  and  his  cart  and  followed  him  back  up  to  the  River 
House.  There  he  gave  the  cart  driver  another  dollar  and 
dismissed  him.  He  entered  the  hotel  and  found  that  Mar¬ 
tin  had  gone  up  to  his  room;  but  seated  over  in  a  corner 
he  saw  Taylor  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  watching  him. 
The  latter  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  went  over  and  sat  down 
by  his  side. 

“Did  you  see  Majm?”  he  asked  of  Nick. 

“\es;  I  identified  him,  and  the  fellow  denied  having 
ever  seen  me  before.  But  I  laughed  at  him  and  told  him 


that  young  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  witnesses  and  would 
confront  him  in  court.  I  then  went  with  Merrill  to  his 
office,  where  he  drew  up  the  complaint,  which  I  signed,  <*nd 
then  went  before  the  United  States  District  Judge,  wno 
has  set  a  preliminary  examination  for  to-morrow.  The 
lawyer  says  that  you  are  the  best  detective  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  laughed  at  Crooke  when  he  came  in.” 

“What  did  Crooke  say?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  he  said  it  was  an  accident,  but  was  glad  that  it  had 
happened,  and  asked  me  where  you  were. 

“I  told  him  I  didn’t  know.” 

The  two  went  in  to  dinner  together  and,  after  the  meal, 
came  out  and  sat  in  the  main  office  of  the  hotel  again,  when 
a  newsboy  came  in  crying  an  extra,  saying: 

“Full  account  of  the  arrest  of  a  counterfeiter!” 

Nearly  a  dozen  who  were  sitting  around  bought  papers, 
and  Fred  purchased  one  himself.  To  his  astonishment  he 
read  an  account  of  the  arrest  the  night  before  of  one  J.  D. 
Mann,  which  name  was  supposed  to  be  an  alias,  for  having 
swindled  a  ranchman  out  of  two  thousand  head  of  cattle 
by  paying  him  in  bogus  money,  and  that  he  had  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  young  cattle  owner,  whose  nafhe  was  Taylor. 

“By  George,  Nick,  the  police  must  have  given  the  whole 
snap  away,”  said  Fred.  “Those  fellows  will  talk  just  like 
a  lot  of  women.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  right,”  laughed  Nick;  “we’ve  got  him 
behind  the  bars  and  he  can’t  get  away.” 

“Say,  keep  still,”  cautioned  Fred,  “there  comes  Martin;” 
and  as  he  spoke  they  looked  and  saw  him  coming  down  the 
stairs  to  go  into  the  dining  room. 

He  bought  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  with  it  went  in  and 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  where  he  looked  over  the  paper 
while  waiting  to  be  served.  Both  Fred  and  Taylor  took  * 
up  a  position  near  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room,  whence 
they  could  keep  an  eye  on  him  at  the  table.  Suddenly 
they  saw  him  spring  up  and  come  out  of  the  dining  room. 
They  got  out  of  his  way  as  he  passed,  and  he  hurried  up¬ 
stairs  to  his  room,  whence  he  returned  in  about  five  minutes 
with  a  grip  in  his  hand  and  a  light  overcoat  on  his  arm. 

He  went  to  the  desk  and  paid  his  bill,  telling  the  clerk 
he  was  going  out  of  the  city  for  a  few  days. 

“Say,  Nick,”  whispered  Fred,  “he  has  taken  the  alarm 
and  is  about  to  skip.” 

“\es,  it  looks  that  way,”  assented  Taylor.  “What  are 
you  going  to  do — follow  or  stop  him?” 

“I  guess  we’d  better  stop  him.” 

“Where  had  we  better  do  it?  Right  here?” 

“\es.  Put  your  wig  in  your  pocket  quietly  and  we’ll 
hold  him  up  right  here.”  ' 

“Oh,  that  would  give  our  disguise  away,  for  the  clerk 
of  the  house  will  know  us  by  our  dress.” 

Well,  let  s  remove  the  disguise  anyway  and  follow  him 
out,  then.” 

Just  then  Martin  turned  from  the  desk,  strolled  out  to 
the  sheet,  and  was  followed  by  the  two,  after  having  re- 
moved  their  wigs,  and  when  he  boarded  a  street  car  at  the 
coinei  below  they  occupied  seats  directly  in  front  of  him. ^4 
1  he  cai  had  scarcely  passed  two  blocks  before  Fred  saw 
Martin  gazing  at  him  straight  in  the  face. 
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"How  do  you  do,  sir,”  said  Fred,  in  a  very  pleasant  tone 
of  voice. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,”  he  replied;  ffbut  I  haven’t  the 
4  honor  of  your  acquaintance.” 

"That's  strange,”  replied  Fred,  afor  we  were  introduced 
to  you  once  by  a  Mr.  Mann,  a  friend  of  yours.” 

"You  must  he  mistaken,  sir,”  said  he,  rather  stiffly. 
"I’ve  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  you  before.” 

“That’s  a  remarkable  lapse  of  memory,”  smiled  Fred, 
“for  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  remembers  the  meeting 
very  well,  having  paid  very  dearly  for  it;  and  now  if  you 
will  kindly  get  out  of  this  car  and  accompany  us  we  will 
take  you  to  where  your  friend,  Mann,  is  waiting  for  you.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir,  having  other  business  to 
attend  to.”  • 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will.  Conductor,  stop  the  car;”  and  with 
that  Fred  rose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  revolver,  covered  Martin 
_  with  it,  while  at  the  same  time  telling  Taylor  to  pick  up 
his  grip  and  bring  it  along. 

As  Taylor  stooped  to  pick  up  the  grip  Martin  seized  him 
L  around  the  waist  and  hurled  him  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  car,  against  several  passengers  who  had  risen  to  their 
feet  on  seeing  the  revolver  in  Fred’s  hand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“OH,  YOU  OUGHT  TO  BE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE!” 

.j,  There  were  a  couple  of  women  in  the  street  car,  who  set 
up  a  most  terrific  screaming  when  they  saw  the  revolver  in 
Fred’s  hand  and  the  commotion  that  was  raised  when  Mar- 
4*  tin  hurled  Taylor  toward  the  end  of  the  car. 

“Thieves!  Robbers!”  yelled  Martin  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  as  he  regained  his  grip. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  save  you,”  said  Fred,  very  coolly.  “Hold 
up  your  hands,  or  I’ll  bore  a  hole  through  you.” 

“Thieves!  Robbers!”  yelled  Martin  again,  but  he  held 
up  his  hands  all  the  same. 

Naturally  the  conductor  and  passengers  thought  Fred 
and  Taylor  were  a  couple  of  young  robbers  who  were  after 
the  grip,  but  on  account  of  the  revolver  they  dared  not 
interfere.  They  rushed  out  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
car  and  yelled  lustily: 

“Police!  Police!” 

“Get  the  grip,  Nick,”  called  out  Fred;  and  Taylor  very 
I  promptly  took  possession  of  it. 

Quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  the  street  car,  joining 
in  the  cry  for  the  police,  in  the  belief  that  a  couple  of 
young  robbers  were  holding  up  the  passengers.  A  burly 
policeman  rushed  up  to  make  his  way  into  the  car,  and  on 
seeing  Fred  covering  Martin  with  his  revolver  rushed  at 
him  with  upraised  club,  aiming  a  terrific  blow  at  his  head. 
Fred  dodged  it  and  attempted  to  explain,  but  the  officer, 
i  /  anxious  to  gain  fame,  aimed  another  blow,  which  Fred  par¬ 
ried  and  returned  by  landing  his  heavy  revolver  against 
the  side  of  his  head,  laying  him  out  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 
Ill  Martin  made  a  dash  for  the  front  door  of  the  car,  com¬ 


pletely  upsetting  the  driver  as  he  sprang  off,  dashed  through 
the  crowd  and  started  off  at  full  speed  up  the  street. 

“Clear  the  way,  clear  the  way!”  yelled  Fred,  starting 
after  him,  holding  his  revolver  in  front  of  him;  and  the 
crowd,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the  way,  actually 
climbed  over  each  other. 

Martin  was  running  at  full  speed  and  was  fully  fifty  feet 
ahead  of  Fred,  when  the  latter  aimed  and  fired.  He  leaped 
two  or  three  feet  in  the  air,  wheeled  around,  clasped  his  leg 
with  both  hands  and  finally  sat  down  on  the  curb.  Fred 
ran  up  to  him,  stood  over  him  with  his  drawn  revolver  till 
the  burly  policeman  whom  he  had  downed  in  the  street  car 
ran  up,  revolver  in  hand,  which  he  shoved  into  Fred’s  face. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  sang  out  to  him. 
“This  man  is  a  counterfeiter  and  I’m  trying  to  arrest  him. 
Take  us  both  to  the  station;”  and  with  that  he  handed  his 
revolver  to  the  policeman,  who  took  it  and  aimed  a  terrific 
blow  at  his  head  with  it. 

/ 

Fred’s  skill  as  an  expert  boxer  stood  him  in  need,  for  he 
dodged  the  blow,  and  the  revolver  flew  out  of  the  police¬ 
man’s  hand,  landing  on  Martin’s  neck  as  he  sat  on  the  curb, 
with  such  force  as  to  knock  him  utterly  senseless. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  yelled  Fred,  who  was 
about  to  pick  up  the  revolver  and  fight  it  out  with  the 
officer,  who  appeared  to  be  in  an  insane  rage;  but  another 
officer  dashed  up  at  the  moment  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

In  the  meantime  Taylor  was  holding  the  crowd  at  bay 
with  his  revolver  in  his  right  hand,  while  clinging  to  Mar¬ 
tin’s  grip  with  his  left.  The  angry  mob  was  crying  out: 

“Lynch  him!  Lynch  him!” 

“Blast  you  for  a  lot  of  fools!”  cried  Taylor.  “That  man 
is  a  counterfeiter  whom  we  have  run  down,  and  .  you  are 
trying  to  help  him  get  away.” 

“The  thunder  you  say!”  cried  a  stalwart  man  in  the 
crowd.  “We  thought  you  were  trying  to  rob  him.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  I’ve  been  robbed  by  him;  and  all  we 
want  to  do  is  to  land  him  in  the  jail  or  a  police  station.” 

“Well,  we  didn’t  know,”  said  the  stalwart  citizen,  “but 
here  comes  another  policeman,  and  we’ll  soon  find  out  all 
about  it.” 

The  crowd  gave  way  for  the  officer,  to  whom  Taylor 
turned  over  the  grip,  saying: 

“Hold  on  to  that,  and  I’ll  go  to  the  station  with  you.” 

“I’ll  take  that  gun,  too,”  said  the  officer,  reaching  out 
for  Taylor’s  revolver. 

“All  right;  there  it  is;”  and  Nick  handed  the  revolver 
to  him.  K. 

By  that  time  there  was  a  crowd  around  them,  and  he 
and  Fred  were  marched  off  to  the  police  station,  while  a 
carriage  was  called  to  take  Martin  to  the  hospital. 

“See  here,”  said  Fred  to  one  of  the  officers,  “that  man  is 
a  desperate  counterfeiter.  There  are  three  of  you  here, 
while  two  of  you  are  enough  to  look  after  us.  One  of  you 
go  to  the  hospital  with  him,  or  he’ll  get  away.” 

“Is  that  so?”  one  of  the  officers  asked.  “Then  I  guess 
I’d  better  go  along  and  keep  an  eye  on  him;”  and  with  that 
he  entered  the  carriage  with  the  wounded  man,  who  was 
bleeding  very  profusely  from  a  wound  in  his  leg. 

Fred  and  Taylor  were  marched  to  the  station  house, 
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which  happened  to  be  the  one  where  Mann  was  confined. 
The  two  arresting  officers  were  astounded  when  they  saw 
their  captain  shake  hands  with  Fred  and  compliment  him 
on  his  work  when  he  heard  his  story. 

“Thank  you,  Captain,”  said  Fred.  “This  officer  here 
did  his  best  to  help  the  prisoner  get  away.”  . 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  looking  at  the  police¬ 
man.  “How  is  that?” 

“Oh,  he  rushed  into  the  car,  and  instead  of  arresting  us 
both  to  bring  us  here  for  explanation  he  began  trjung  to 
club  my  head  off;  I  had  to  crack  him  on  the  head  with  my 
revolver  before  I  could  pursue  the  prisoner,  who  was  fleeing 
up  the  street.  I  had  to  wing  him  as  he  fled;  but  I  really 
think  this  officer’s  head  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  a  huge 
cabbage  hewed  on  to  his  shoulders.  He  doesn’t  seem  to 
know  a  turnip  from  a  potato.” 

“It  was  all  a  mistake,  Captain,”  explained  the  officer.  “I 
heard  the  crowd  calling  for  police,  and  when  I  got  there 
they  were  all  saying  that  robbers  were  holding  up  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  when  I  saw  this  one  covering  a  man  with  his 
revolver  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  knock  him  down  and  arrest 
him.” 

“Oh,  you  ought  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  State,”  sneered 
the  captain.  “You  have  a  tremendous  head.” 

Of  course  the  officer  was  in  a  rage,  for  he  had  received  a 
blow  on  his  head  that  not  only  caused  it  to  swell  nearly 
double  its  size,  but  sent  him  to  the  hospital  to  have  it 
examined  by  the  surgeon.  Fred  had  landed  a  tremendous 
blow,  believing  it  was  necessary  to  save  his  own  head. 

At  the  hospital  Martin’s  wound  was  found  to  be  quite 
serious,  as  the  bullet  had  cut  an  artery  that  threatened  to 
bleed  him  to  death,  and  only  by  the  quick  work  of  an 
expert  surgeon  was  his  life  saved. 

The  captain  at  the  police  station  took  charge  of  the  grip 
that  Taylor  had  clung  to  so  tenaciously,  and  locked  it  up, 
to  be  kept  until  called  for  for  inspection.  In  the  meantime 
both  Fred  and  Taylor  were  held  at  the  station  until  Lawyer 
Merrill  arrived,  and  on  his  becoming  responsible  for  their 
appearance  when  needed  they  were  permitted  to  go  free. 

Detective  Crooke,  who  had  been  detailed  on  the  case, 
went  to  the  hospital  to  get  a  look  at  Martin.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  having  ever  seen  him  before,  and  when  he 
met  Fred,  in  Merrill’s  office,  he  remarked  that  he  thought 
he  had  made  a  mistake  and  had  the  wrong  man. 

“Oh,  yes;  of  course,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’re  like  Police¬ 
man  Butler,  I  guess.  I  had  to  knock  him  out  completely 
before  I  could  arrest  him.  Fie  seemed  determined  to  let 
him  get  away.” 

“Well,  I  like  to  be  sure  of  my  man  before  T  collar  him,” 
said  Crooke.  “This  way  of  arresting  people  recklessly 
sometimes  gets  an  officer  into  trouble.” 

“Yes;  so  it  does.  But  Taylor  and  I  know  that  we  have 
the  right  man,  because  he  was  present,  acting  as  the  partner 
of  Mann,  when  the  money  was  paid.” 

“The  deuce  he  was!”  exclaimed  Crooke. 

es;  and  more  than  that,  he  was  the  one  who  sold  the 
cattle  to  the  slaughter  houses.  So  you  see  we  haven’t  made 
any  mistake.” 

“Well,  no,  if  that’s  the  case,”  assented  the  detective. 


“Well,  it  is  the  case.  What  have  you  found  out  about 
the  cattle  that  were  shipped  from  here?” 

“Can’t  say  that  I’ve  found  out  anything  definite,  any 
further  than  that  two  shipments  of  them  were  made  to 
Chicago.” 

“Yes.  I  followed  them  up  and  found  that  they  had 
been  slaughtered.  My  main  point,  however,  was  to  catch 
the  man  who  swindled  Taylor  out  of  them,  and  I  think 
I’ve  got  both  of  them.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,”  said  the  lawyer. 

While  they  were  talking  with  Merrill  a  messenger  came 
from  police  headquarters  asking  the  lawyer  to  call  there  at 
once,  as  the  prisoner  wanted  to  see  him. 

“All  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  “we’ll  go;”  and  Fred  and 
Taylor  went  with  him. 

“What  is  it,  Captain  ?”  Merrill  asked,  when  they  reached 
the  station. 

“That  prisoner,  J.  D.  Mann,  wants  to  see  you;  but  before 
you  go  in  I’d  better  tell  you  that  we’ve  found  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  counterfeit  ten  and  twenty-dollar  bills  in 
the  satchel  of  Martin,  who  was  arrested  to-day.” 

“Thirty  thousand  dollars!”  ejaculated  the  lawyer. 

“Yes;  all  new  and  crisp  bills,  fresh  from  the  press;  and 
they  are  such  fine  imitations  that  only  a  bank  cashier  can 
detect  them.” 

“Will  you  let  me  see  the  money?”  Merrill  asked. 

“Yes;”  and  the  captain  led  the  way  into  his  private  room, 
where  he  opened  the  satchel  and  displayed  the  money, 
which  was  tied  up  in  one-thousand-dollar  packages. 

“Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  as  he  looked  at  them,  “the  Gov¬ 
ernment  detectives  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  that  up.  Those 
fellows  are  flooding  the  country  with  it,  so  they  must  have 
printing  presses  running  day  and  night.” 

“I  think  the  Government  has  detectives  in  the  field  all 
the  time,  trying  to  run  down  counterfeiters,  and  they  have 
a  large  secret  service  fund  behind  them.” 

“Well,  it  seems  they  are  drawing  their  pay  without  hav¬ 
ing  earned  it,”  remarked  Merrill,  “for  this  is  the  biggest 
haul  of  the  queer  that’s  ever  been  made,  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of.” 

Fred  and  Taylor  then  remained  with  the  captain  in  his 
private  room,  while  the  lawyer  was  admitted  to  the  cell 
where  Mann  was  locked  up,  to  see  what  the  prisoner  wanted. 

“My  name  is  Merrill,”  he  said  to  Mann.  “I  was  told  that 
you  wanted  to  see  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mann.  “You  are  Taylor’s  lawyer,  I  believe.” 

“Yes,  I  am  his  counsel.” 

“Well,  what  I  want  to  see  you  about  is,  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  you  bluntly,  whether  Taylor  will  drop  the  matter  if 
he  is  paid  good  money  for  his  cattle.” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  he  would;  but  he  couldn’t 
stop  the  Government  from  prosecuting  }'ou  for  passing 
the  bad  money.” 

“No;  but  couldn’t  he  get  out  of  the  way  as  a  witness?” 

“Yes;  he  might.  I  think  that  could  be  managed.” 

“Well,  if  he  will,  he  can  get  good  money  for  every  dollar 
that  he  lost.” 

“I’ll  see  him  about  it,”  said  Merrill,  who  was  extremely 
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anxious  to  recover  the  losses  of  his  client.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  no  idea  of  compounding  a  crime. 

“Well,  see  him  and  let  me  know.’’ 

“Have  you  heard  the  latest  news?”  Merrill  asked. 

“1  don't  know.  What  is  it?” 

“Martin  has  been  arrested.” 

“Xo!"  gasped  Mann,  starting  as  though  stung.  aWho 
arrested  him?” 

“Young  Fearnot,  the  same  chap  who  ran  up  against  you.” 

“Where  is  Martin?” 

“He's  in  the  hospital,  shot  through  the  leg,  and  in  a  very 
bad  way,"  and  the  lawyer  told  him  about  the  arrest  and  the 
great  excitement  growing  out  of  it. 

“Did  they  find  anything  on  him?” 

“Yes;  they  found  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  counterfeit 
tens  and  twenties  in  his  satchel.” 

“Didn’t  they  find  any  good  money?” 

“Hot  a  dollar.” 

“Well,  if  Taylor  wants  to  get  good  money  he’d  better  be 
in  a  hurry,  before  the  other  people  get  hold  of  it.” 

“I’ll  go  and  see  him,”  remarked  Merrill,  leaving  the  cell 
and  returning  to  Taylor  and  Fred,  who  were  waiting  for 
him  in  the  captain’s  room. 

“Captain,”  he  said,  “have  you  sent  to  search  Martin’s 
room  at  the  River  House  yet?” 

“Yes;  but  the  officers  have  not  yet  returned.” 

“Well,  kindly  let  me  know  the  result  of  their  search  as 
soon  as  you  find  out,  please.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“HE  IS  THE  MAN.” 

Having  arranged  matters  with  the  police  captain,  Merrill 
returned  to  his  office,  accompanied  by  Taylor  and  Fred. 
There  he  said  to  the  young  ranch  owner  that  Mann  had 
offered  to  return  good  money  for  the  bad  that  had  been 
passed  upon  him,  provided  he  would  drop  the  matter  and 
not  prosecute. 

“Can  I  do  that?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Yes;  I  think  you  can,  for  there  is  no  law  compelling  you 
to  prosecute  him.  But  before  you  can  make  an  agreement 
of  that  kind  you’ll  have  to  consult  with  the  United  States 
District  Attorney.  You  could  appear  as  a  witness  against 
him  for  the  Government,  in  its  prosecution  against  him  for 
issuing  counterfeit  money,  which  has  nothing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  with  the  swindling  game  that  was  played  on  you.  The 
fact  is,  the  Government’s  case  against  him  will  take  prece¬ 
dence,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  get  at  least  twenty  years  in 
prison  for  that  crime  alone.  So  your  prosecution  won’t 
amount  to  anything  anyway,  for  he  can’t  serve  two  sen¬ 
tences  at  once.  At  the  same  time  we  will  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  the  charge  of  compounding  a  felony.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Merrill,”  said  Fred,  speaking  up,  “if  we 
can  find  any  good  money  belonging  to  those  fellows,  what’s 
to  prevent  your  laying  claim  to  it  for  Taylor  here?” 

“There’s  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  it,”  answered 


the  lawyer.  “The  only  difficulty  will  be  in  his  establishing 
the  claim,  by  proving  that  the  money  was  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  his  cattle.  But  so  far  w,e  haven’t  found  any  good 
money  amounting  to  anything.” 

“Well,  in  shadowing  Martin  yesterday  I  saw  him  go  into 
a  bank,  write  out  a  check,  draw  some  money  and  turn  it 
over  to  a  man  who  was  with  him;  so  it  may  be  that  the  good 
money  he  received  for  the  cattle  is  deposited  in  that  bank/’ 

“Well,  if  it  was,  it  was  certainly  not  under  the  name  of 
Martin,  for  he  wouldn’t  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that.  What 
bank  was  it?” 

Fred  took  his  memoranda  from  his  pocket,  looked  at  it, 
and  said  it  was  the  Cattlemen’s  Bank. 

“Very  well,  then;  I’ll  apply  for  an  attachment  against 
his  funds  in  that  bank,”  and  he  immediately  filled  out  the 
paper,  went  before  the  proper  authorities  and  had  the 
attachment  issued.  Then  he  went  with  an  officer  to  the 
bank  to  see  it  served. 

“Martin?  Martin?”  said  the  cashier,  as  he  read  the 
attachment.  “There’s  no  such  name  upon  our  list  of  de¬ 
positors.” 

“That’s  just  what  1  suspected,”  remarked  Merrill;  ‘Tut 
a  man  came  here  yesterday  and  drew  a  sum  of  money  on 
his  check  whom  we  know  by  the  name  of  Martin.  How,  if 
you’ll  kindly  get  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and  go  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  is  lying  wounded,  you  may  be  able  to 
give  us  his  correct  name.” 

“Has  the  man  been  arrested?”  the  cashier  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  ought  to  find  in  his  possession  some  sort  of 
memoranda  of  his  deposits,  which  would  give  you  the  name 
under  which  he  made  it.  As  for  going  to  the  hospital  with 
you,  I  can't  do  it  until  after  business  hours,  and  not  then 
until  1  have  consulted  with  the  bank’s  president.” 

“Merrill  looked  at  his  watch  and  remarked: 

“I’ll  be  back  here  before  you  close;”  and  with  that  he 
went  out  with  Fred  and  Taylor,  re-entered  the  carriage, 
and  was  driven  again  to  police  headquarters.  There  they 
found  that  Martin’s  trunk  and  all  the  effects  found  in  his 
room  had  been  brought  in  by  the  two  officers  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  River  House. 

The  chief  of  police  and  another  officer  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  examining  his  effects,  but  failed  to  find  any 
memoranda  of  bank  deposits  anywhere.  They  found  a 
great  many  letters  addressed  to  Martin  and  to  other  names, 
but  their  contents  threw  no  light  on  the  matter  at  all. 
A  little  memorandum  book  was  found,  though,  in  which 
were  various  initials  and  figures  running  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  opposite  each  name,  evidently  a  record  of  bogus 
money  that  had  been  turned  over  for  distribution.  The 
chief  of  police  preserved  that  for  future  reference. 

“Come,  Taylor,”  said  Merrill,  “we’ll  go  back  to  the 
Cattlemen’s  Bank  and  see  the  cashier  again.”  So  they 
went  out,  re-entered  the  carriage  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  bank,  which  place  they  reached  just  as  the  doors 
were  being  closed. 

Merrill  demanded  that  the  cashier  should  accompany 
him  to  the  hospital  to  identify  the  depositor,  who  was  there, 
wounded.  He  refused  to  do  so  unless  the  president  of  the 


bank  so  advised  him.  Merrill  saw  the  banker,  and  laid 
the  case  before  him. 

“That's  all  right,”  said  the  bank  official.  “If  he’s  a 
rascal  we  don’t  want  him  on  our  list  of  depositors,  and  if 
he  is  an  honest  man  he  can’t  object  to  identification;  it  is 
no  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  a  depositor,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  law,  that  I  can  see.”  So  he  told  the  cashier 
to  go  to  the  hospital  and  see  if  he  knew  the  man. 

The  cashier  complied,  and  on  entering  the  room  in  which 
Martin  was  confined  instantly  recognized  him  as  “Adrian 
Marshall.”  He  stepped  out  of  the  room,  where  Merrill 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  corridor,  and  told  him  what  the 
man’s  name  was,  as  known  at  the  bank. 

“Very  well,”  said  Merrill,  “I  now  notify  you,  as  cashier 
of  the  bank,  to  pay  out  no  more  money  on  his  check.” 

“Oh,  you  must  serve  an  attachment  on  his  account  the 
moment  the  bank  opens  to-morrow  morning,  or  you  can 
serve  it  on  the  president  of  the  bank  at  any  time  you  can 
find  him,  inside  or  outside.  Until  that  is  done  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  honor  his  check  to  the  extent  of  his  deposit.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Merrill,  “I’ll  see  that  it  is  done 
immediately;”  and  they  started  out  to  re-enter  the  car¬ 
riage,  when  Fred  recognized  Mr.  Simon  Stahl,  who  was 
just  entering  the  building. 

“Say,  Mr.  Merrill,”  said  Fred  quickly,  grasping  the  law¬ 
yer’s  arm,  “that  man  coming  in  there  is  Simon  Stahl,  a 
cattle  buyer  for  a  big  slaughter  house  in  Chicago.  Fie 
bought  six  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  Martin  and  paid 
him  good  money.  He  has  probably  seen  an  account  of 
Martin’s  arrest  and  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  have  him  go  in 
and  identify  him,  too.” 

“Yes,”  said  Merrill,  “I’ll  do  so;”  but  before  he  could 
reach  Stahl  the  latter  was  interviewing  one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  and  asking  permission  to  see  Joseph  Martin,  who  had 
been  brought  in  wounded. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  saying  that  Martin  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

“Yes,  so  I  see  in  the  paper;  but  as  I  paid  him  a  large 
some  of  money  for  cattle  only  a  few  days  ago,  for  which, 
the  papers  charge,  he  had  paid  counterfeit  money,  I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  see  him  and  find  out  about  it.” 

“We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  here,”  said  the  sur¬ 
geon.  “If  you  want  to  see  him  you  must  bring  an  order 
from  the  chief  of  police  or  else  come  with  an  officer.  A 
man  has  just  been  here,  accompanied  by  a  constable,  who 
went  in  merely  to  identify  him.” 

Stahl  turned  away,  and  was  intercepted  by  Merrill,  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  purchased  several  hundred  head  of 
cattle  from  Martin,  who  had  been  arrested. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  purchased  six  hundred  head  of  cattle 
from  one  of  that  name,  and  I  came  here  to  see  if  he  is  the 
same  man;  hut  the  surgeon  has  refused  to  let  me  see  him, 
unless  I  brought  an  order  from  the  chief  of  police  or  was 
accompanied  by  an  officer.” 

“Oh,  I  can  arrange  that  for  you,”  said  Merrill.  “I’ve 
just  had  him  identified  by  one  man.  The  constable  here 
can  take  you  in  there  to  see  him.” 

All  right;  T  m  anxious  to  find  out  if  it’s  the  same  man.” 

Merrill  then  explained  to  the  constable  and  asked  him 


to  request  the  surgeon  to  let  Stahl  see  Martin;  and  the  two 
were  admitted  to  the  room  where  the  wounded  man  lay. 

“Hello,  Martin,”  said  Stahl,  going  to  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  man.  “What  in  the  world  has  happened?” 

“A  terrible  mistake  has  been  made,”  replied  Martin,  “and 
I’ve  been  shot  by  an  overzealous  young  fool.  I  bought 
those  cattle  and  paid  good  money  for  them,  in  the  presence 
of  three  witnesses.  If  the  man  I  bought  them  from  came 
by  them  dishonestly  it’s  his  lookout  and  not  mine.  I 
showed  you  my  bill  of  sale  for  them  and  gave  you  one.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stahl,  “I  believe  you’re  all  right;  but  I  had 
to  come  here  to  see  for  myself.  Because  if  the  cattle  were 
stolen  it  will  make  trouble  for  us.” 

With  that  Stahl  turned  and  left  the  room  and  was  met 
in  the  corridor  by  Merrill,  who  asked: 

“Is  he  the  same  man?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  paid  him  six  thousand  dollars  for 
cattle  and  have  a  bill  of  sale.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Stahl.  I  am  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
man  who  was  swindled  out  of  those  cattle,  and  if  you’ll 
kindly  give  me  the  date  on  which  you  paid  Martin  that 
sum  of  money,  you  may  perhaps  enable  me  to  establish  a 
claim  to  that  amount  upon  any  effects  of  his  that  we  may 
find  of  value.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Stahl,  who  immediately  gave  him  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  which  Merrill  made  a  memorandum 
of  and  thanked  him  for. 

“Say,”  said  Stahl,  as  they  were  about  to  turn  and  re-enter 
the  carriage,  “what  became  of  the  young  fellow  who  ar¬ 
rested  him?” 

“There  he  is,”  said  Merrill,  pointing  to  Fred. 

Stahl  turned  and  looked  at  him  from  head  to  feet,  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  said: 

“Well,  a  red-headed  young  fellow  came  to  me  the  other 
day,  inquiring  for  Martin,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  he  is  the 
same  chap.” 

Fred  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled,  but  didn’t  give  him 
any  information  about  the  red-headed  young  man;  but  he 
did  explain  that  he  had  been  spending  the  summer  out  on 
the  Taylor  ranch  with  his  friend,  and  was  present  when 
J.  D.  Mann  paid  him  the  bogus  money  for  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle. 

“Then,”  said  he,  “when  it  was  found  out  to  be  bogus 
money,  I  was  so  mad  with  myself  for  being  such  a  chump 
as  not  to  suspect  anything  wrong  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  run  him  down  if  I  could;  so  I’ve  been  on  his  trail  a 
couple  of  weeks.”  '  >  rvq  ^ 

“Have  you  done  this  all  by  yourself?”  Stahl  asked. 

“Tes;  had  no  help  from  anybody.” 

“Well,  how  about  that  red-headed  }roung  fellow?  Wasn’t 
he  helping  you?” 

“Well,  I  got  hold  of  the  information  that  you  gave  him,” 
laughed  Fred. 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  Stahl.  “I  see,  I  see.  It  was  a  pretty 
good  makeup,  young  man;”  and  he  slapped  Fred  on  the 
shoulder,  shook  his  hand  and  remarked: 

“You  seem  to  have  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  you?” 

‘Well,  see  here,  Mr.  Stahl,”  said  Fred,  looking  serious, 
“don’t  make  any  mention  of  that  red-headed  chap  at  all. 
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for  if  you  do  the  disguise  won’t  be  worth  anything  to  me, 
as  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  to  be  taken  in  yet.” 

“What,  haven't  you  caught  them  all  yet?” 

^  “No;  don't  think  I've  got  the  tenth  part  of  them.” 

“All  right,  then,  I'll  keep  mum;  and  if  there’s  anything 
I  can  do  to  help  you  out,  let  me  know  and  I'll  give  you 
any  assistance  in  my  power.” 

‘‘Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  may  have  to  call  on  you 
for  more  information,  but  I  can't  tell  yet,”  and  with  that 
he  shook  hands  with  him  and  returned  to  the  carriage, 
which  left  Merrill  at  his  office  and  then  drove  away  to  leave 
the  two  youths  at  the  Riverside  House. 

When  they  alighted  from  the  carriage  in  front  of  the 
hotel  both  of  them  had  resumed  their  wigs  and  appeared 
to  be  the  mild-mannered  young  men  as  before.  Of  course 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  were  very  much  exercised  over  the 
fact  that  the  quiet,  gentlemanly-looking  Martin  had  been 
'arrested  as  a  desperate  counterfeiter.  Numbers  of  them 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  being  one  of  them,  who  believed  in  the  entire  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  guest. 

“But  see  here,”  said  one  of  the  guests,  “the  paper  states 
that  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  bogus  money  was  found  in 
his  satchel.” 

“Yes,  I  read  that,”  said  the  proprietor,  “but  I  won’t 
believe  it  until  I  hear  it  from  some  one  else  besides  a 
newspaper  reporter.” 

“It’s  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  believe,”  said  another  of 
the  guests. 

“Well,  I  simply  won’t  believe  it  without  better  proofs,” 
asserted  the  proprietor,  “for  as  a  general  thing  successful 
counterfeiters  spend  money  extravagantly  and  attract  a 
^great  deal  of  attention  that  way.  Martin  never  did  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  lived  quietly,  like  a  gentleman,  paid 
his  bills  promptly,  and  seemed  to  have  all  the  instincts 
of  a  well-educated  man.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it,”  remarked 
Fred,  speaking  up  for  the  first  time.  “When  I  heard 
about  it  I  went  down  to  the  police  station,  and  in  the 
^  captain’s  room  saw  them  spread  out  on  a  table  twenty  or 
^thirty  thousand  dollars  of  crisp,  new  bills,  which  they  said 
ere  all  counterfeit.” 

“You  saw  that,  yourself?”  the  proprietor  asked. 
it'  “Yes,  I  did.  My  friend  here  was  with  me;  and  while  I 
was  there  a  man  who  had  bought  some  cattle  from  him 
said  that  his  name  wasn’t  Martin  at  all,  but  ‘Marshall.’  ” 

^  “Oh,  yes,  you  can  stand  around  and  hear  people  say 
anything,”  replied  the  proprietor. 

“Well,  as  for  that,  I  saw  the  owner  of  the  two  thousand 
cattle,  who  was  paid  the  bogus  money  for  them,  and  he 
said  that  Marshall  was  one  of  the  men  who  played  the 
game  on  him,  claiming  that  he  had  gone  to  the  hospital  and 
identified  him;  so  that  satisfied  me  that  the  charge  is  true. 
I  believe  that  he’s  the  head  of  a  counterfeiting  gang,  and> 
yr,  at  the  buying  of  cattle  was  simply  a  means  of  putting 
the  bogus  money  into  circulation.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  quite  old  enough  to  understand 
‘neb  things,  young  man,”  remarked  the  proprietor. 


“Maybe  I’m  not,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  can’t  be  expected 
that  a  young  man  should  know  very  much,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  old  and 
gray  that  don’t  know  anything  at  all,  yet  at  the  same  time 
think  that  they  do  know  it  all.”  x 

A  quiet  laugh  followed  the  remark,  which  caused  the 
landlord  to  flush  up,  as  though  he  regarded  the  remark  as 
personal. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“HANDS  UP l”— FRED  PLAYS  A  JOKE  ON  A  DETECTIVE. 
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Now,  Nick,”  said  Fred  at  the  hotel  that  night,  “as  we 
haven’t  anybody  here  to  watch,  we  may  as  well  visit  some 
of  the  places  where  I  followed  Martin  to  and  see  if  we  can 
strike  any  of  the  gang  he  met  there.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  do.  What’s  to  be  gained  by  it?” 
Taylor  asked. 

“We  may  find  out  where  they  get  that  bogus  money,” 
answered  Fred,  “and  if  we  do  we  will  have  beaten  all  the 
detectives,  including  J^P^bf  the  Secret  Service  of  the 
Government.  I’ve  found  out  a  good  many  things  while 
I  was  shadowing  him,  and  I’m  sure  to  know  every  man 
whom  he  met  when  I  see  them  again.” 

“All  right,  I’m  with  you,”  said  Taylor;  and  the  two- 
turned  and  left  the  hotel  together. 

The  first  place  they  visited  was  the  old  fourth-rate  hotel 
way  down  town  where  Martin  had  waited  so  long  on  a 
former  visit  for  the  appearance  of  Mann.  They  went  in, 
sat  down  at  a  table  and  called  for  soda  water  and  cigars. 
Taylor  smoked,  but  Fred  didn’t.  They  spent  nearly  an 
hour  there,  and  finally  Fred  nudged  Taylor  and  looked  in 
the  direction  of  a  man  who  had  just  come  in.  He  was  a 
well-dressed  fellow,  who  went  up  to  the  bar,  said  something 
to  the  bar  keeper,  who  shook  his  negatively,  after  which 
the  man  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  with  a  gla-s  of  beer  in 
front  of  him. 

“Do  you  know  him?”  Taylor  asked  Fred. 

“No,  of  course  not.  But  he  met  Martin  here  at  the 
same  time  that  Mann  did.  He  is  probably  waiting  here 
to  meet  some  of  the  others  of  the  gang,  to  consult  as  to 
what  they  shall  do.  If  none  of  them  turn  up  we  can 
shadow  him  and  see  where  he  goes.” 

“But  what  if  several  of  them  do  turn  up  ?”  Ta}rlor  asked. 

“Well,  we’ll  be  guided  by  circumstances.  There  comes 
a  fellow,  now.  I’ve  seen  him  before,  and  I’m  satisfied  that 
he’s  one  of  them.”  And  with  that  a  big,  tough-looking 
citizen  came  in,  walked  up  to  the  bar,  took  a  drink,  sat 
down  by  the  other  and  began  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  there  were  five  of  them 
around  that  table,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
such  a  low  tone  that  not  a  word  could  be  hoard  three  feet 
away.  By  and  by  they  seemed  to  agree  upon  something, 
and  one  of  them  took  five  matches  from  the  match  box  on 
the  table,  broke  them  into  different  lengths,  and  held  them 
in  his  hand  for  the  other  four  to  draw.  When  they  had  all 
drawn,  one  of  them  held  up  a  match  that  had  not  been 
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broken  at.  all,  and  the  others  nodded  their  heads  to  him,  to 
which  he  replied  in  a  similar  way;  and  a  few  moments  later 
lie  arose  from  the  table  and  went  out,  leaving  the  others 
behind. 

ji 

“Say,  Nick,  stay  here  and  watch  the  gang,  while  I  shadow 
that  fellow,”  suggested  Fred,  “and  if  I’m  not  back  here 
by  midnight  go  to  the  hotel,  unless  you  think  it  best  to 
follow  some  of  them.  He's  been  elected  to  do  something, 
and  Fll  follow  him  and  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Fearing  the  fellow  might  get  out  of  sight,  Fred  hurried 
out,  and  found  him  on  the  corner  below  waiting  for  a  street 
car.  When  one  came  along  they  both  boarded  it.  To 
Fred’s  surprise,  when  his  man  left  the  car  he  went  straight 
to  the  hotel  where  he  and  Taylor  had  stopped  when  they 
came  in  with  the  cattle.  He  looked  around  for  some  time 
and  then  went  up  to  the  clerk  and  asked  him  something. 
The  clerk  shook  his  head  negatively,  whereupon  the  fellow 
took  a  seat  on  the  row  of  leather-cushioned  settees  along 
the  main  corridor  of  the  office.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
Fred  strolled  around  and  took  a  seat  alongside  of  him, 
where  he  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  looking  at  people 
coining  and  going.  Finally  the  man  turned  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  was  a  guest  of  the  house. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I’ve  been  stopping  here  for  some 
time.” 

“Then  you  must  know  that  young  fellow,  Fearnot.” 

'“Who?  The  young  chap  that  arrested  the  counter¬ 
feiters  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ve  met  him  here  a  number  of  times.” 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  him?” 

“Can’t  say  that  I  am  much.  I’ve  talked  with  him,  just 
as  the  other  guests  of  the  house  have,  and  he  knows  my 
name  and  I  know  his.  But  I  never  saw  him  until  we  met 
here.” 

“What  kind  of  a  looking  chap  is  he?” 

“He’s  a  very  quiet-looking  fellow,  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  one  wouldn’t  suspect  him  of 
having  the  nerve  to  do  what  he  did.” 

“Has  he  been  around  to-night?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  seen  him  since  sup¬ 
per.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  very  much  to  see  him,”  said  the  other. 

“There’s  been  quite  a  number  in  to  see  him,”  remarked 
Fred.  “I’ve  noticed  several  men  go  up  to  him,  introduce 
themselves  and  shake  hands  with  him,  complimenting  him 
on  his  exploit.” 

“Pretty  game  sort  of  a  chap,  is  he?”  the  other  asked. 

“Yes;  but  he  doesn’t  look  much  like  it.  He  told  me 
that  he’d  been  out  on  the  ranch  with  his  friend  Taylor 
and  was  with  him  when  he  was  scooped  out  of  his  cattle, 
and  that  instead  of  going  on  back  to  New  York  he  made 
up  h  is  mind  to  stay  and  see  his  friend  through.” 

From  that  they  sat  there  and  talked  for  upward  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  the  man  invited  Fred  to  go  in  to 
the  bar  with  him  and  drink. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred,  “I’m  not  in  the  habit  of 
drinking.” 

“Does  Fearnot  drink?” 


“No;  I  don’t  think  he  does,  although  I’ve  seen  him  in 
the  bar  room  several  times.” 

“Of  course  you  know  Taylor?”  asked  the  other. 

“Yes;  the  two  were  together  pretty  much  all  the  time.  « 
But  he  has  been  out  a  good  deal  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  haven’t  seen  much  of  him.  I  believe  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  some  theatre  of  evenings.'' 
The  best  time  to  see  him,  though,”  continued  Fred,  “is 
when  they  come  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Then 
they  read  the  morning  papers  and  go  out,  probably  to  their 
lawyer’s  office.” 

At  that  moment  Detective  Crooke  entered  the  hotel, 
strolled  about  in  the  main  office,  looking  at  people  whom 
he  saw  there,  and  Fred  noticed  that  the  man  by  his  side 
kept  his  eye  on  him  all  the  time.  Fred  nudged  him  with 
his  elbow,  and  asked: 

“Do  you  know  who  that  fellow  is?” 

“No.  Who  is  he?” 

T I 

“He’s  a  detective  whom  Taylor’s  lawyer  employed  to 
catch  the  men  who  swindled  him  out  of  his  cattle.” 

“What’s  his  name?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Crooke,  I  believe;  but  I  don’t  think  much  of  him  as  a 
detective,  as  young  Fearnot  has  done  all  the  work  himself.” 

Just  then  Stahl,  the  cattle  buyer,  entered  the  hotel  and 
went  over  to  the  clerk’s  desk,  looked  at  the  register  and 
asked  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  was  a  shake  of  the 
clerk’s  head.  Fred  was  about  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  get 
out  of  the  way,  for  fear  that  Stahl  would  recognize  him. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  Stahl  turned  and  saw  him,  rushed 
up  to  him,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

“I  was  looking  for  you.”  ^ , 

“Say,”  whispered  Fred,  “don’t  mention  my  name.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  and  then  Fred  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  strolled  into  the  reading  room  with  him,  where  X 
they  sat  down  in  a  corner  to  talk. 

“See  here,  under  no  consideration,”  said  Fred,  “'must 
you  let  this  disguise  of  mine  be  found  out.  There’s  a 
fellow  back  in  there  whom  I’m  watching.  I  think  he  has 
been  sent  here  to  watch  me,  but  as  Fred  Fearnot  is  not 
known  as  a  red-headed  chap  he  doesn’t  suspect  that  I  am 
the  one  he’s  after.” 

“How  do  you  know  he’s  looking  for  you?”  Stahl  asked. 

“Because  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Fearnot,  and  wanted  me 
to  point  him  out  when  he  came  in,  and  I  said  I  would. 
We  are  not  stopping  here  now,  you  know,  but  are  at  an¬ 
other  place,  under  other  names.” 

“Where  is  your  friend,  Taylor?” 

“He  is  on  the  lookout  as  well  as  myself.”  ^ 

“I  see  Crooke  out  there,”  remarked  Stahl. 

“Yes,  he’s  nosing  around,  trying  to  find  out  something, 
and  I  m  satisfied  that  the  man  I  in  watching  is  now  watch¬ 
ing  Crooke.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  watching  that  fellow  for?” 

“Simply  because  he’s  here  on  the  lookout  for  me,  and  I 
want  to  find  out  what  he  wants  with  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Stahl,  “I  want  to  see  Taylor.  Where  cail 
I  find  him?” 

“He’ll  be  at  Merrill’s  office  to-morrow  at  teu  o'clock.’’ 
Slid  Fred,  “and  you  can  find  him  there  at  that  hour.-’  V 
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"You're  sure  of  that,  are  you?” 

"Yes.  I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  him  there  at  that 
hour,  myself." 

.  "All  right,  then,  I'll  meet  you  there,”  and  with  that 
Stahl  arose  and  left  the  room  and,  a  little  later,  the  hotel. 

Fred  returned  to  the  seat  still  vacant  by  the  side  of  the 
1  man  he  had  been  watching. 

"Has  Fearnot  come  in  yet?"  he  asked  the  fellow. 

“If  he  has,  I  didn’t  see  him,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I 
notice  that  that  detective  has  been  watching  you  ever  since 
you  went  into  the  reading  room  with  that  gentleman.” 

"The  deuce  he  has!” 

“Yes;  he  took  up  a  place  where  he  could  keep  his  eye  on 
you  $11  the  time  you  were  in  there.” 

“Oh,  I  think  lie’s  a  chump.  He  may  have  been  watching 
the  other  man.” 

“No;  he  is  watching  you  now,  if  you’ll  notice.” 

Fred  did  notice,  and  he  found  that  Crooke,  as  he  moved 
about,  kept  watching  him  furtively  all  the  time. 

“I  believe  you’re  right,”  said  Fred.  “He  must  be  taking 
me  for  some  one  else,  for  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  be 
watching  me.  I’ll  leave  the  house  and  see  if  he  follows 
me,”  and  with  that  he  arose  and  walked  out  upon  the  street, 
and  was  followed  by  Crooke,  very  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Hanged  if  he  isn’t  shadowing  me!”  muttered  Fred  to 
himself.  “I  wonder  who  he  takes  me  for.  I’ll  give  him  a 
chase  that  will  make  his  head  swim,”  and  with  that  he  kept 
on  down  the  street,  got  on  a  street  car  that  was  passing,  and 
Croke  did  the  same  thing.  He  left  the  car  and  passed 
down  through  half  a  dozen  blocks  to  another  line.  There 
he  found  the  detective  on  the  same  car  with  him  again. 

“Well,  this  is  nuts,”  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “If  I  knew 
exactly  where  I  could  hire  some  thug  to  slug  him  I’d  do  it.” 

He  tried  several  times  to  shake  him  off,  but  the  detective 
held  on  to  him  with  a  sort  of  bulldog  tenacity.  Finally 
he  passed  down  into  a  dark,  narrow  street,  where  he  sud¬ 
denly  wheeled;  leveled  a  revolver  at  his  head,  and  hissed: 

“Hands  up!” 

“Eh — eh — what?”  gasped  the  astonished  detective. 

“Hands  up!  No  time  to  lose  if  you  want  to  live.” 

Up  went  both  of  his  hands  high  above  his  head. 

“Keep  ’em  up,  now,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  take  ’em  down 
I’ll  perforate  you  as  quick  as  greased  lightning,”  and  with 
that  he  went  through  his  pockets  with  his  left  hand,  hold¬ 
ing  his  revolver  in  his  right,  took  his  watch,  purse  and 
pistol,  after  which  he  said: 

“Now,  turn  and  skip  out.  I  can  hit  you  easily  from 
here  to  the  corner,  and  will  do  so  if  you  look  back.” 

Crooke  turned  and  hurried  away  to  the  corner,  where  he 
stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  man  who  had  held  him  up. 
Of  course  Fred  was  nowhere  in  sight,  for  he  had  hurried 
away  to  the  police  station  to  deliver  to  the  captain  the 
things  he  had  taken  from  him. 

“These  belong  to  Detective  Crooke,  Captain,”  he  said,  at 
4  a  private  interview  with  the  police  officer.  “I  found  him 
shadowing  me,  and  I  led  him  a  chase  of  several  miles, 
turned  on  him,  held  him  up  and  went  through  him,  as  a 
<  joke.” 


The  captain  roared  with  laughter  when  he  heard  the 
story,  and  declared  it  the  best  thing  he  had  heard  in  years. 

“But  see  here,  Captain,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  let  him  know 
who  it  was.  Only  tell  him  that  I  am  a  detective  myself, 
who  wanted  to  teach  him  a  lesson.” 

“Oh,  if  I  don’t  tell  him  he’ll  arrest  you  the  next  time  he 
sees  you,”  suggested  the  captain. 

“Then  I’ll  have  to  change  my  disguise,”  remarked  Fred. 

“No,  that’s  not  necessary.  I’ll  tell  him  who  you  are  and 
enjoin  it  upon  him  to  say  nothing  that  will  betray  your 
disguise.” 

“All  right,  then,”  and  Fred  left  the  station,  took  the 
street  car  and  returned  to  the  River  House,  where  he 
found  Taylor  in  bed,  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“NOW  DROP  THOSE  KNIVES!”- A.  TIGHT  PLACE  FOR  FRED. 

The  next  morning  Fred  told  Taylor  the  trick  he  had 
played  on  Detective  Crooke,  and  the  two  had  a  hearty  laugh 
over  it. 

“But  how  about  the  fellow  you  followed?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Why,  he  went  to  the  hotel  where  we  first  stopped  and 
sat  around  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  waiting  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Why,  how  do  3rou  know  he  was?” 

“Because  I  sat  down  by  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
stopping  there,  and  on  my  telling  him  that  I  was,  asked 
if  I  knew  Fearnot,  saying  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  see 
1dm.  While  I  was  talking  with  him  Simon  Stahl  came 
in  and  recognized  me  as  the  young  man  who  had  come  to 
him  to  find  Martin,  who  sold  him  the  cattle,  and  together 
we  went  into  the  reading  room  and  had  a  talk,  in  which  he 
told  me  he  wanted  to  meet  you  at  Merrill’s  office  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  Then  Crooke  came  in  and 
began  watching  me  so  closely  that  I  left  the  hotel  to  see  if 
he’d  follow  me.  What  the  deuce  his  object  was  puzzles 
me.  What  did  }rou  do  with  the  men  I  left  you  with?” 

“Oh,  I  sat  there  and  watched  them  for  about  an  hour, 
till  they  all  went  away  separately.  I  followed  the  last  one 
to  a  lodging  house  a  few  blocks  away,  after  which  I  came 
home.” 

“Well,  when  we  go  to  Merrill’s  this  morning  we  must 
remove  our  disguises  and  go  as  Taylor  and  Fearnot.” 

They  left  the  hotel,  after  removing  their  disguise,  and 
took  a  car  downtown  for  Merrill’s  office.  There  they  found 
Stahl  waiting  for  them.  The  cattle  buyer  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  Taylor  was  going  to  put  in  a  claim  against 
him  for  the  cattle  he  had  bought. 

“Yes,”  said  the  lawyer,  “if  we  cannot  recover  the 
amount  from  the  two  men  we  have  arrested.  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  though,  that  we  can  recover,  as  we  have 
found  where  one  of  them  has  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
deposit  in  a  bank,  and  have  attached  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Stahl.  “Any  assistance  I  can  render 
will  be  cheerfully  given.” 
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‘‘Of  course.  That  is  to  be  expected/’  observed  Merrill. 

Stahl  then  left  the  office,  whereupon  the  lawyer  informed 
Taylor  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  bank,  when  the 
attachment  was  served  on  it,  that  under  the  name  of 
“Adrian  Marshall”  Martin  had  a  personal  account  that 
would  he  amply  sufficient  to  cover  his  losses. 

“Great  Scott,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Fred,  slapping  Taylor 
heavily  on  the  shoulder,  “you’re  in  luck!” 

“So  he  is,”  said  Merrill,  “and  I’m  going  to  see  at  once 
if  he  is  willing  to  give  a  check  to  cover  the  losses  and 
expenses  growing  out  of  the  game,”  and  with  that  he  went 
to  the  police  headquarters,  where  Mann  was  still  held, 
accompanied  by  Fred  and  Taylor. 

When  they  entered  the  office  of  the  captain  of  police 
they  found  Detective  Crooke  there,  who  had  received  his 
revolver,  watch  and  purse  back. 

“Hello,  Crooke,”  laughed  Fred,  when  he  saw  him,  “what 
in  thunder’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  replied  the 
detective,  “but  if  the  captain  here  will  give  us  a  room  to 
ourselves,  where  we  can  just  lay  off  our  coats,  I’ll  soon 
convince  you  that  there’s  something  the  matter  with  you.” 

“Thunder,  man,  ain’t  you  satisfied?”  Fred  asked. 

“Satisfied?  No.  What  is  there  for  me  to  be  satisfied 
with  ?” 

“Well,  it  seems  you’re  hard  to  please,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not  hard  to  please  at  all.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  fight  you,  but  I’ll  put  on  the 
gloves  with  you,  provided  you’ll  promise  to  be  satisfied 
when  I  get  through  with  you  and  not  bear  any  ill  will 
toward  me.” 

“All  right.  Captain,  have  you  got  any  gloves  here?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “and  if  you’ll  fight  with  gloves 
I’ll  give  you  a  permit  and  furnish  the  private  room,  with 
a  private  audience  to  see  the  show.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  detective,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  very  handy  with  the  gloves.  He  was  about  three 
inches  taller  than  Fred,  and  weighed  perhaps  thirty  pounds 
more.  They  went  upstairs  to  the  sleeping  room  of  the 
officers,  where  the  cots  were  cleared  away,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  the  lawyer,  the  captain,  the  sergeant  and 
a  dozen  officers  who  were  off  duty,  the  two  laid  off  their 
coats  and  put  on  the  gloves.  The  detective  was  pretty 
handy  with  his  fists,  but  for  all  that  Fred  battered  him  all 
around  the  room,  and  after  five  rounds  he  pulled  the  glove 
off  cF  his  right  hand,  extended  it  to  Fred,  saying: 

“I’ve  got  enough,  my  boy.  I  took  you  for  another  man 
last  night,  and  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  by 
shadowing  you  I  would  find  a  certain  other  man  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  don’t  think  much 
of  you  as  a  detective,  but  as  a  shadower  you’re  a  success. 
I  couldn’t  shake  you  off,  try  hard  as  1  would.  Hence  I 
decided  to  hold  you  up,  disarm  you  and  send  you  away. 
You  behaved  beautifully  and  didn’t  give  any  more  trouble.” 

The  policemen  roared  with  laughter,  while  the  two  put 
on  their  coats  and  went  downstairs  again.  Then  Merrill 
went  into  Mann’s  cell  and  told  him  he  had  consulted  with 


his  client,  who  had  agreed  to  drop  the  matter  ii  his  losses 
and  expenses  were  made  good. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  said  Mann. 

“Why  not?”  Merrill  asked.  “It  was  your  proposition 
yesterday.” 

“Yes,  so  it  was;  but  since  then  I’ve  learned  that  Martin 
has  been  arrested  and  a  large  amount  of  bogus  money  found 
on  him.” 

“Yes;  that’s  true,”  said  Merrill. 

“Well,  what  good  money  we  have  we  want  to  use  for  our 
defence  against  prosecution  by  the  Government.” 

“You  can’t  use  it,”  said  Merrill,  “for  I’ve  stopped  it  by 
an  attachment  on  the  bank.” 

“What  bank?”  Mann  asked. 

“The  one  in  which  ‘Adrian  Marshall’  keeps  his  account.” 

Mann  turned  white  as  a  sheet  and  actually  reeled.  It 
was  a  death  blow  to  his  hopes. 

Finally  he  pulled  himself  together  by  a  desperate  effort, 
and  said  he’d  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  lawyer. 

“Who  is  your  lawyer?”  Merrill  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  I  haven’t  engaged  one.” 

“All  right,”  said  Merrill.  “Martin  can’t  draw  a  dollar 
of  the  money,  because  an  attachment  has  been  issued  for¬ 
bidding  the  bank  to  pay  out  a  cent  on  his  check.  We’ll 
put  our  claim  against  it,”  and  with  that  he  left  the  cell  and 
an  hour  later  was  at  the  hospital,  where  Martin  was  still 
confined  with  his  wounded  leg. 

There  he  told  him  the  situation,  offering  to  drop  prose¬ 
cution  if  Taylor’s  losses  were  made  good. 

“I’m  not  able  to  make  it  good,”  said  the  prisoner.  “Be¬ 
sides,  I’m  not  responsible  for  his  losses.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sale  of  the  cattle  to  Mann.” 

“It’s  a  very  easy  matter  for  us  to  prove  that  you  did  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  He  introduced  you  as  his  partner 
and  you  were  present  when  the  trade  was  made  and  the 
money  paid,  and  assisted  in  figuring  it  up.” 

“But  I  have  no  good  money.” 

“Oh,  yes.  ‘Adrian  Marshall’s’  check  is  good  at  the  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  Bank  for  several  thousand  dollars  more  than 
Taylor’s  losses.” 

The  man  turned  pale,  and  was  silent  for  several  minutes. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  he  said,  finally.  “I’ll  need  that  money 
for  my  defence  against  the  Government.” 

“You  can’t  use  it,”  returned  Merrill.  “In  behalf  of 
my  clients  I  placed  an  attachment  on  your  entire  deposit; 
you  can’t  draw  a  dollar  of  it  for  your  defence,  unless  the 
attachment  is  lifted.  If  you  give  a  check  for  the  amount  f 
of  laylor’s  losses  you’ll  have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  released  for  your  defence  against  the  prosecution  by 
the  Government.” 

“I  won’t  do  it  till  I  have  legal  advice,”  was  his  final 

ansv  er;  and  Merrill  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  his 
office. 


Fred  and  Taylor  returned  to  the  River  House,  where 
they  paid  their  bills,  and  had  their  baggage  sent  to  the  hotel 
where  they  first  stopped  when  they  came  in  from  the  ranch,  b 
That  evening  he  met,  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  the  man 
who  was  looking  for  him  there  the  night  before;  but  as 
he  was  no  longer  in  disguise  the  fellow  didn't  recognize  % 
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him.  Ho  soon  learned,  however,  that  young  Fearnot,  who 
had  made  the  arrest  of  the  counterfeiters  and  swindlers, 
was  in  the  house,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  his  good  graces  hv  complimenting  him  on  his 
L  exploit.  Fred  appeared  to  he  quite  cordial  with  him,  and 
talked  freely. 

He  was  satisfied  that  the  fellow’s  object  wras  to  get 
h  acquainted  with  him  and  finally  induce  him  to  go  out 
somewhere,  to  be  made  way  with  by  the  gang,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  made  an  engagement  with  him  to  visit  some 
places  of  amusement  the  next  evening.  When  the  fellow 
left,  Fred,  who  carried  in  his  pocket  his  red  wig,  followed 
him  cut  on  the  street,  and  at  the  first  dark  spot  clapped  it  on 
his  head  and  pulled  his  slouch  hat  down  well  over  his  eyes. 
He  shadowed  the  fellow  away  uptown,  to  a  little  brick 
house,  which  he  had  once  seen  Joseph  Martin  enter.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  house,  nor  was  there  a  house  on  either 
side  of  it  closer  than  a  hundred  feet.  He  walked  all  around 
the  place  and  came  very  near  being  caught  at  it  by  two  men 
who  came  out  of  the  back  door  into  a  rear  yard.  Still  there 
was  no  light  anywhere  seen  about  the  place. 

“There’s  something  wrong  here,”  thought  Fred  to  him¬ 
self,  “and  I’d  like  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 

The  two  men  went  inside  again  and  Fred  slipped  over  the 
fence  into  the  rear  yard,  where  he  listened  for  quite  a  while 
without  hearing  anything  at  all.  Finally  he  placed  his  ear 
against  the  brick  wall  and  thought  he  could  catch  the  faint 
sound  of  some  kind  of  machinery  that  was  making  a  slight 
clicking  noise  with  perfect  regularity.  The  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  it  sounded  like  a  printing  press,  al¬ 
though  that  was  something  with  which  he  was  not  very 
,  familiar.  ’  He  went  to  several  places  along  the  wall,  pressing 
his  ear  against  it,  to  see  if  he  could  hear  the  sounds  more 
distinctly. 

Suddenly  a  door  flew  open  and  two  men  sprang  out  upon 
him,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  arm  and  dragged  him  in¬ 
side.  He  struggled  to  free  himself,  and  in  doing  so  all  three 
tumbled  down  a  dark  flight  of  stairs,  rolling  against  a  door. 
It  was  opened  by  some  one  inside  and  a  flood  of  light  en¬ 
abled  him  to  see  two  men  in  there.  His  two  assailants 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  rushed  him  inside. 

“Here  he  is!  Here  he  is!”  said  they.  “Kill  him!  Kill 
him!” 


Fred  saw  that  unless  he  could  save  himself  by  a  desperate 
►  resistance,  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live.  Two  of  the 
men  snatched  up  from  a  table  long,  keen  paper  knives  and 
started  towards  him.  The  leader  of  the  gang  had  lost  his 
w  grip  on  him  when  they  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  on 
his  being  shoved  into  the  room  where  the  four  men  con¬ 
fronted  him  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  youth  would  not 
dare  make  resistance.  But  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
Fred  downed  one  of  the  villains  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
his  revolver,  clutched  another  by  the  throat,  and  held  the 
other  two  at  bay  with  the  weapon. 

“Back  or  I’ll  fire!”  he  cried,  and  the  two  men  seemed  to 
.  recoil  from  before  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver,  as  though 
*  fearing  instant  death.  The  man  whom  he  had  clutched  by 
the  throat  had  dropped  his  knife  on  the  floor,  but  he  tried 


to  wriggle  away  from  his  grasp,  which  Fred  kept  with  a 
bulldog  tenacity. 

“Kill  him!”  hissed  one  of  the  other  two  held  at  bay  by 
the  revolver.  \ 

“Try  it!”  hissed  Fred;  and  the  cold,  steely  glitter  of  his 
eye  seemed  to  cower  both  of  them,  till  they  stood  trembling 
as  though  paralyzed  with  fear.  Finally  the  man  whose 
throat  he  was  clutching  sank  down  on  the  floor,  for  his  wind 
had  been  shut  off  till  he  had  become  unconscious. 

“Now  drop  those  knives,”  said  Fred,  “or  I’ll  fire.” 

Both  of  them  dropped  their  knives  to  the  floor  and  Fred 
stepped  forward  to  kick  them  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
room.  As  he  did  so  one  of  the  men  sprang  at  him,  knocked 
up  the  revolver,  causing  it  to  send  a  bullet  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  overhead.  Instantly  the  other  man  joined  in  the  at¬ 
tack,  but  Fred  brought  the  revolver  down  on  his  head  with 
a  force  that  caused  him  to  sink  to  the  floor  with  a  groan. 
The  other  one  still  held  to  him,  until  a  similar  blow  laid 
him  out. 

“By  George,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  laid  out  the  four.  If  I  can’t 
find  something  to  tie  ’em  with  I’ll  have  to  keep  knocking 
’em  on  the  head.” 

The  table  in  the  room  fitted  in  a  corner,  and  beyond  it 
was  a  small  printing  press.  On  the  farther  corner  of  the 
table  was  a  ball  of  twine,  which  he  instantly  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  and  proceeded  to  tie  the  two  men  who  he  had  last 
knocked  down.  He  not  only  tied  their  hands  behind  them, 
but  tied  them  together.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  other  two.  The  one  whom  he  had  choked  had  risen  to 
a  siting  position,  and  was  pulling  himself  together. 

“Put  your  hands  behind  you,  sir!”  said  Fred. 

“Eh?  What?  No,  I  won’t,”  growled  the  man. 

But  Fred  jerked  his  hands  around  behind  him  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bind  them  with  strong  twine,  hard  and  fast. 
Then  the  man  whom  he  had  first  downed,  and  who  had  not 
moved  since  he  fell,  he  proceeded  also  to  bind.  That  done, 
he  turned  to  the  man  he  had  choked,  pulled  him  to  his  feet, 
took  up  the  lamp  and  said: 

“Come!  Show  me  the  way  out  of  here,  sir.” 

“Open  the  door  and  go  upstairs  there,”  said  the  man; 
and  Fred  opened  it,  held  the  light  and  told  the  man  to  go 
up  ahead  of  him. 

They  went  up  and  turned  and  opened  the  front  door, 
where  Fred  put  the  lamp  down  on  the  floor,  ordered  him 
out  on  the  stoop  and  pulled  the  door  to  after  them. 

“Now  we’ll  go  down  the  street,”  said  he  to  his  prisoner, 
“and  if  you  give  me  any  trouble,  I’ll  settle  you  for  all  eter* 
nity.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

“the  greatest  peril  of  my  life/” 

The  prisoner  turned  and  marched  down  the  street,  with 
Fred  a  few  feet  behind  him,  without  uttering  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test.  As  for  Fred,  he  was  perhaps  more  astonished  at  his 
success  in  overcoming  four  men  than  even  were  his  assail¬ 
ants,  if  possible.  The  whole  thing  had  come  about  so  sud- 
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denly  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  dream  to  him,  and  as  lie 
walked  along  behind  his  prisoner,  he  could  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  persuasiveness  of  a  revolver,  even 
against  great  odds.  That  his  escape  from  certain  death  was 
due  to  his  revolver  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

As  he  followed  the  man  down  the  street  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  a  policeman.  Two  blocks  below  he  saw  one 
standing  on  the  corner  talking  with  a  citizen  and  called  to 
him : 

“Say,  officer,  come  over  here  quick!57 

The  officer  ran  across  the  street  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“I  have  a  prisoner  here.  You  see  his  hands  are  tied  be¬ 
hind  his  back.” 

“Well,  what’s  he  been  doing?” 

“He  is  one  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  and  I’ve  got  three 
more  of  them  tied  up  in  a  house  two  blocks  up  the  street, 
where  they’ve  been  running  a  printing  press,  day  and  night, 
turning  out  the  queer;  the  sooner  you  call  for  other  offi¬ 
cers  to  help  you  take  charge  of  them  the  better.” 

“Who’s  got  charge  of  them  now?”  the  officer  asked. 

“Nobody.  They’re  lying  on  the  floor  tied  hard  and  fast.” 

“You  don’t  men  to  say  you  tied  ’em  up  yourself?”  the 
officer  asked. 

“Yes,  I  do;  but  don’t  waste  any  time  asking  questions,  or 
some  other  members  of  the  gang  may  come  in,  release  them 
and  remove  the  whole  lay-out.” 

The  policeman  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  his  whistle,  which 
was  answered  by  another  one  two  or  three  blocks  away.  He 
returned  the  signal  which  conveyed  a  request  for  more  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  other  officer  was  heard  to  send  it  farther 
down  the  street.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  second  po¬ 
liceman  came  up,  when  Fred  said  to  him: 

“One  of  you  take  this  prisoner  to  the  station,  and  the 
other  go  back  to  the  house  with  me.” 

“I  guess  we’d  both  better  go  back,”  said  the  first  officer, 
“and  will  take  all  four  to  the  station  together.” 

“All  right,  then.  Come  ahead,”  said  Fred;  and  they 
turned  and  went  back  to  the  house,  where  they  found  the 
front  door  closed  just  as  Fred  had  left  it. 

“Have  you  a  key  to  the  door?”  he  asked  of  the  prisoner; 
but  the  latter  made  no  reply. 

One  of  the  officers  raised  his  club  and  said: 

“Say  ‘yes’  or  ‘no,’  or  I’ll  crack  your  nut.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  prisoner;  “you’ll  find  the  key  in  my 
trousers  pocket,  right  hand  side.” 

The  officer  searched  his  pocket,  found  the  key  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  unlock  the  door.  They  found  the  lamp  on  the 
floor,  just  where  Fred  had  left  it  some  ten  minutes  before. 

“Now  come  on  downstairs,”  said  Fred,  and  he  took  up 
the  lamp  and  led  the  way  on  down  to  the  underground 
apartment.  There  they  found  the  three  men  lying  where 
he  had  left  them. 

“Say,  young  man,”  said  the  officer,  as  he  looked  at  the 
three  men  on  the  floor,  “do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  your 
work  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred. 

“How  did  you  do  it?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  They  were  four  to  one,  each  with  a 


knife  such  as  you  see  on  the  floor  there,  and  1  just  had  to 
do  it  to  keep  from  being  carved  up.” 

“This  one  on  the  floor,  here,”  said  one  of  the  officers, 
“seems  to  be  dead.  Did  you  shoot  him?” 

“No.  I  never  fired  a  shot.  But  I  struck  him  a  hard  blow 
on  the  head  with  my  revolver;  hope  I  haven’t  killed  him.” 

One  of  the  officers  stooped  and  examined  the  man;  he 
was  alive  but  unconscious. 

“No,  he  isn’t  dead,”  said  he;  “but  I  guess  his  nut  is 
cracked.” 

The  other  officer  was  looking  around  the  room  at  the 
evidences  of  counterfeiters’  work. 

“Say,  Jim,”  said  one  of  the  officers  to  the  other,  “you’d 
better  go  back  to  the  station  for  half  a  dozen  officers  and 
an  ambulance  for  that  fellow  on  the  floor  there.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,  who  immediately  made  his 
way  back  up  to  the  front  door,  through  which  he  passed  out 
to  the  street,  closing  it  behind  him. 

“Say,  young  fellow,  who  are  you?”  the  policeman  asked 
Fred  when  they  were  left  down  there  in  charge  of  the  three 
prisoners. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  you’re  the  chap  who  arrested  those  two  men  the 
other  day  in  that  cattle  swindling  business?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  nodding  affirmatively.  “I  knew  there 
was  a  gang  of  them  in  this  business  somewhere,  and  have 
been  on  the  hunt,  for  them  ever  since.  I  trailed  one  of 
them  to  this  place,  and  was  out  in  the  back  yard  to-night, 
trying  to  see  what  I  could  find  out,  when  a  door  opened 
and  two  of  them  grabbed  me,  yanked  me  inside,  and  in  the 
dark  all  three  of  us  rolled  down  that  flight  of  stairs  there. 
When  I  got  on  my  feet  the  door  was  opened  and  there  were 
two  others  here,  who  came  at  me  with  their  knives.  Luck¬ 
ily,  my  right  hand  was  free,  so  I  drew  my  gun,  rapped  that 
one  over  the  head  there,  laying  him  out.  Then  I  stood  ( 
the  others  off,  but  we  got  mixed  up  again  pretty  soon,  and 
1  really  don’t  understand  how  it  is  that  I  got  the  best  of 
them.  I  suppose  it’s  because  the  fairies  are  kind  to  fools.” . 

The  officer  laughed  and  asked  if  he  was  Irish. 

“No.  But  why  do  you  ask  that?” 

“Oh,  because  I’ve  always  heard  that  the  fairies  are  kind 
to  the  Irish.” 

“I  believe  I’ve  heard  that,  too,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  I 
guess  it  was  my  revolver  that  saved  me;  and  yet  I  never 
fired  a  shot.” 

“Say,  you,”  said  the  officer,  speaking  to  one  of  the  men 
lying  on  the  floor,  “how  many  more  of  you  are  engaged  in 
this  thing?” 

‘A  ou  J1  have  to  find  out  for  yourself,”  replied  the  man. 

“Oh,  well,  you  may  as  well  tell  the  whole  thing,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  officer;  “it  won’t  make  matters  anv  worse  for 
vou.” 

“I’ve  nothing  to  tell.” 

“All  right,  then,”  returned  the  officer,  “we:\e  got  six  of 
you,  and  I  guess  there  isn’t  a  thousand.” 

'The  other  officer  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  when  he 
returned  with  four  policemen,  whom  Fred  admitted,  and  W 
who  at  once  took  charge  of  the  premises.  A  little  later  an 
ambulance  came,  took  up  the  man  who  was  unconscious  on 


tho  floor  and  carried  him  to  the  hospital  where  Martin  was 
confined. 

"Now.  see  here,  officer,”  said  Fred,  when  the  .prisoners 
vere  taken  away,  ‘Til  go  back  to  my  hotel  and  get  some 
v  ^oeP>  leaving  you  fellows  in  charge  of  this  thing.  I’ll  show 
np  at  the  station  in  the  morning.” 

"All  right,”  said  the  officer.  “The  whole  force  will  ac- 
»  knowledge  their  indebtedness  to  you.” 

"Oh,  that's  all  right;”  and  with  that  Fred  shook  hands 
with  the  two  men  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  house  and 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  Taylor  fast  asleep 
in  bed.  He  retired  without  awakening  his  roommate,  and 
the  next  morning  fairly  overwhelmed  him  with  astonish¬ 
ment  when  he  told  his  story. 

"Great  Scott,  Fred !”  exclaimed  Taylor,  “hanged  if  1  can 
understand  how  you  managed  it !” 

"Neither  can  I,  Nick;  but  it  was  the  greatest  peril  I  ever 
experienced  in  my  life,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was  ut¬ 
terly  without  hope  of  being  able  to  get  out  of  it  alive.  I 
*  suppose  it  was  the  desperation  born  of  tliae  feeling  that 
saved  me.  Had  two  of  those  fellowrs  whom  I  held  at  bav 
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with  the  revolver  been  possessed  of  sufficient  nerve,  they 
T could  have  cut  me  to  pieces,  though  one  of  them  would 
have  been  killed;  but  the  other  could  have  finished  me  be¬ 
fore  I  could  have  shot  him.  But  as  long  as  I  live  I’ll  never 
forget  how  I  felt  for  a  few  brief  moments  as  I  confronted 
them.  I  was  dead  sure  I  was  to  be  finished  then  and  there, 
and  remember  well  how  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  I  would  finish  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  before 
I  went  under.” 

“Let’s  get  up  and  see  if  there’s  anything  in  the  papers 
about  it,”  suggested  Taylor. 

“All  right;  but  I  guess  you  won’t  find  a  word  about  it 
in  any  of  them,  because  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  get  the 
v-^news  before  going  to  press.” 

They  arose  and  dressed  themselves  hastily,  after  which 
they  went  downstairs  and  each  bought  a  paper.  Just  as 
Fred  said,  not  a  word  about  the  arrest  was  in  either  copy. 
They  went  in  to  breakfast,  and  were  half  through  with  the 
meal  when  a  young  man  came  in,  laid  his  hand  on  Fred’s 
shoulder,  saying: 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  I  want  the  story  of  that  arrest  last 
night  from  your  own  lips.  The  managing  editor  has  sent 
me  to  see  you,  so  he  can  issue  an  extra  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “just  sit  down  there  and  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it  between  bites;  but  I  don’t  want  you  to  put 
in  anything  sensational.” 

,  “All  right,”  said  the  reporter,  “I’ll  give  it  just  as  you  lei 
*fne  have  it;”  and  with  that  Fred  told  the  story  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  way,  in  plain,  simple  language,  and  in  his  answers 
to  several  questions  admitted  that  he  really  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  how  he  got  out  of  it  alive. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  added,  “I  think  I  was  worse  scared 
than  any  of  the  other  fellows  were.  I  must  be  like  the  little 
fellow  who  licked  another  one  once,  twice  his  size.  When 
the  big  fellow  was  asked  how  it  happened  he  remarked  that 
•he  little  fellow  was  madder  than  he  was.  So  I  guess  that 
when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  my  life  for  the  highest 
price  I  could  get,  I  went  in  to  reach  the  top  of  the  market. 


As  for  that  revolver  of  mine,  if  a  man  were  to  offer  me  ten- 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  it  this  morning  I  wouldn’t  take 
it.  I  used  it  simply  as  a  club,  and  really  can't  understand 
how  it  is  that  I  didn’t  fire.  I  guess  it  was  because  I  saw 
that  they  had  knives  instead  of  guns.” 

As  the  reporter  was  about  to  leave  him  he  asked  Fred  not 
to  give  the  story  to  any  other  paper. 

“Oh,  I’ll  have  to  answer  all  questions  that  are  asked  me,” 
replied  Fred;  “but  I  hope  no  more  of  you  will  tackle  me 
about  it.” 

As  soon  as  they  finished  their  breakfast  they  hurried  out 
to  go  to  Merrill’s  office,  but  on  reaching  there  they  found 
the  lawyer  had  not  yet  come  down;  so  they  went  to  the  po¬ 
lice  station  to  see  if  anything  new  had  happened  after  Fred 
left  the  counterfeiters’  den. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  greeted  the  captain  when  they  appeared. 
“if  you  want  the  position  of  Chief  Detective  for  the  Police 
Department  of  Kansas  City,  I  guess  you  can  get  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  caught  those  fellows 
because  they  had  skinned  Nick  here  right  before  my  very 
face,  and  wanted  to  get  back  at  them.” 

“Well,  you  got  back  with  a  vengeance,”  laughed  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “Three  Secret  Service  detectives  came  on  here  from 
Washington  three  days  ago,  and  when  I  suggested  to  them 
that  they  consult  with  you,  their  noses  turned  up  so  high 
they  nearly  pushed  their  hats  over  the  back  of  their  heads. 
As  for  Crooke,  he  says  you  are  simply  an  illustration  of  the 
old  saying,  ‘A  fool  for  luck.’  ” 

“Oh,  he’s  got  me  down  fine,”  laughed  Fred,  “though 
I’ve  always  been  lucky;  he’s  not  the  first  man  who  has 
called  me  a  fool.  Did  anything  new  turn  up  after  I  left 
last  night?” 

“No;  but  the  Secret  Service  detectives  have  taken  charge 
of  the  house,  and  they  say  it  was  the  most  complete  outfit 
for  making  counterfeit  money  that  has  ever  been  discov¬ 
ered.  They  found  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bogus 
money,  tied  up,  ready  for  distribution;  while  they  had 
blank  paper  enough  on  hand  to  run  off  a  half  a  million. 
They  think  it  has  been  running  for  a  year,  and  that  the 
little  press  could  run  without  making  any  more  noise  than 
a  sewing  machine.” 

“Say,  Captain,  I’d  like  to  go  up  there  and  see  those  fel¬ 
lows.  Can  you  send  a  man  up  with  us?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  try  to  go  up  with  you  myself,  if  you  can  wait 
an  hour  or  two.” 

“All  right.  Maybe  if  you  go  with  us  those  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  fellows  will  treat  us  decently.” 

“Well,  come  back  here  in  an  hour  or  so,”  suggested  the 
captain,  “and  I’ll  go  up  with  you.” 

They  returned  to  Merrill’s  office,  reaching  there  just  as 
the  lawyer  himself  arrived. 

“Well,  what’s  new,  boys?”  Merrill  asked. 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  new,”  returned  Fred.  “We’ve 
dropped  in  to  see  if  you  have  any  news  for  us.” 

“Not  a  thing,”  replied  the  lawyer.  “I’m  waiting  to  hear 
from  Martin  or  Marshall,  after  he  has  seen  his  counsel.” 

“You’ve  got  his  money  tied  up  all  right,  though,  haven’t 
you?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Yes,  and  a  claim  filed  against  it.” 
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“Say,  Merrill,  look  at  this,”  said  a  lawyer  coming  in  from 
another  office  on  the  same  floor  with  an  extra  in  his  hand, 
which  he  handed  Merrill. 

Merrill  glanced  over  the  story,  looked  at  Fred  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“So  you  came  here  for  news,  did  you?” 

“Yes.  All  that  stuff  in  the  paper  here  was  known  to  me 
last  night.  That’s  old.” 

“Well,  let  me  say  to  you,  my  boy,  that  as  a  detective  you 
lay  over  anything  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  vrorld.” 

“How  about  your  man,  Crooke?”  Taylor  laughed. 

“Really,  I  must  look  after  Crooke,”  remarked  Merrill. 
“I’m  afraid  he’ll  hang  himself  when  he  reads  this;  he  was 
given  all  the  points  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the 
swindle,  and  never  succeeded  in  doing  a  single  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  tracing  one  shipment  of  cattle.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  did,”  laughed  Fred. 

“What  did  he  do,  then?”  Merrill  asked. 

“Why,  he  shadowed  me  all  over  half  the  city  one  night, 
and  I  had  to  lead  him  down  into  a  dark  street,  hold  him  up 
with  my  revolver,  disarm  him,  take  his  watch  and  purse 
and  tell  him  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  while  I  delivered 
his  effects  to  the  captain  at  the  police  station.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  COUNTERFEITERS’ FRIEND  AND  WHAT  FRED  SAID  TO  HIM. 

Naturally  the  daring  capture  of  the  counterfeiters  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  the  bogus  money  had  been  put  in 
circulation  all  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  complaints  had  gone  to  Washington  City  from  the 
victims  of  the  counterfeiters.  Proprietors  of  newspapers 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  even  New  York  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Kansas  City  to  their  correspondents  to  get 
young  Fearnot’s  story  for  their  papers.  His  photographs 
were  printed  in  all  the  great  cities,  with  the  story  of  his 
terrific  fight  with  the  counterfeiters.  Judge  Fearnot  tele¬ 
graphed  him: 

“You’ve  been  having  more  fun,  I  see,  trying  to  find 
somebody  to  kill  you.” 

To  which  he  replied: 

“Plenty  of  fun  and  very  much  alive.” 

A  letter  came  from  Terry  Olcott,  upbraiding  him  for  not 
sending  for  him  to  help  him  out. 

Next  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  begging  him 
to  return  home  before  some  of  the  counterfeiters  wreaked 
vengeance  on  him.  He  replied  to  her  letter,  saying  that 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Kansas  City  as  a  witness  for 
the  Government,  but  would  return  home  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“Say,  Nick,”  said  he  to  Taylor,  “there’s  no  telling  how 
long  we’ll  have  to  stay  here.” 

“No,”  replied  Nick,  “for  our  evidence  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  conviction  of  those  fellows;  but  after  the  court 


sets  a  time  for  the  trial  we  can  go  away,  but  will  probably 
have  to  give  bonds  to  appear  when  the  case  is  called  up. 
I’m  looking  for  father  here  on  every  train,  and  of  course 
he  will  attend  to  that  matter  for  us.” 

The  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  at  Washington  > 
came  on  to  Kansas  City,  and  sent  for  I  red  and  Taylor  to 
meet  him  at  his  hotel.  They  called  on  him  and  found  him 
a  very  affable,  pleasant  gentleman,  whom  one  would  never  „ 
suspect,  from  looking  at  him,  or  hearing  him  talk,  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  greatest  detective  service  in  the  world. 
When  he  shook  hands  with  Fred  he  paid  him  a  very  high 
compliment  for  his  courage  and  good  judgment. 

“You  have  accomplished  more,”  said  he,  “in  two  weeks 
than  our  best  detectives  have  done  in  a  year.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ve  no  doubt  I  could  make  it 
a  success  if  I  went  into  the  business,  but  that’s  something 
I  don’t  propose  to  do.  While  I  was  at  school  last  year  a 
classmate  and  myself  ran  down  two  bank  robbers  ahead  of  a 
half  a  dozen  old,  professional  detectives,  and  recovered  a 
large  amount  of  securities,  for  which  the  bank  made  us  at 
very  handsome  present  in  cold  cash.” 

“Oh,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  reward  you  handsomely  for  this  thing,”  re-*0 
marked  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau. 

“I’m  not  asking  for  any  reward,”  remarked  Fred,  “but 
won’t  refuse  anything  he  offers.” 

While  they  were  with  the  chief  the  three  detectives  who 
had  been  working  there  on  the  case  came  in  and  made 
their  report  to  him  of  the  outfit  found  in  the  counter¬ 
feiters’  den,  being  two  plates  of  ten  and  twenty  dollar  bills, 
from  which  a  dangerous  imitation  had  been  made. 

“The  Government  will  pay  a  big  reward  for  the  arrest 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  paper  on  which  those  counter^ 
feit  bills  were  printed.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  grade  as 
that  on  which  the  genuine  bills  are  printed,  but  is  such  a 
close  imitation  of  it  that  even  some  bankers  are  deceived^ 
by  it.  We  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  trace  the 
source  of  supply,  but  without  avail.  We’ve  had  some  of  the 
very  best  detectives  in  the  service  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  that  one  thing  alone.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
get  the  secret  from  any  counterfeiters  whom  we  have  ar¬ 
rested,  and  the  few  that  have  turned  State’s  evidence  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  those  who  didn't  know  where  the  paper  came 
from.  So  there  is  a  chance  for  you,  Fearnot,  to  earn  per¬ 
haps  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  running  down  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  paper.”  < 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me,”  remarked  Fred,  “that  that  would 
be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  a  paper  mill  is  a  thing  that  can’t 
be  concealed,  while  a  printing  press  can.”  V 

“Well,  try  your  hand  at  it,”  suggested  the  chief,  “and 
1  11  promise  you  all  the  assistance  that  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau  can  give  you.” 

I  red  turned  and  looked  at  the  three  detectives  and 
smiled. 

‘What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  he  asked. 

\\  e  ve  never  been  detailed  on  that  service,”  one  of  them 
replied. 

1  hat  s  so,  remarked  the  chief;  “but  those  who  hav^ 
been  have  accomplished  nothing.” 
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“Oh.  well.  I'm  no  detective/’  and  Fred  shook  his  head. 
“1  suppose,  though,  if  they  were  to  play  a  game  on  me  I 
might  set  in  to  break  ’em  up,  just  as  I  did  these  fellows. 
All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  get  rid  of  this  business,  so  I  can 
go  home.  I  am  kept  here  now  as  a  witness  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  the  prisoners,  and  how  long  I’ll 
have  to  remain  I  don’t  know.” 

“I  wish  I  could  enlighten  you  on  that  point,”  remarked 
the  chief,  “but  I  can’t,  as  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  and  judge  here.  I  presume  the 
prisoners  will  be  arraigned  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their 
papers  in  proper  shape  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  you’ve  made  such  a  splendid  reputation  out 
of  the  thing  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it.” 

“Well, I  can  assure  you  that  I’m  not,” laughed  Fred;  “for 
on  whichever  side  I  turn  people  want  to  talk  to  me  about 
it  and  won’t  converse  on  any  other  subject.  At  times  I’m 
tempted  to  lock  myself  in  my  room  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  reporters  and  others  who  are  loaded  up  to  the  muzzle 
with  questions.  Some  people  might  like  it,  but  I  don’t.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  they  found  that  the 
elder  Taylor  and  his  wife  had  arrived,  and  of  course  gave 
the  two  a  cordial  reception.  Mr.  Taylor  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  Nick  for  the  way  the  game  had  been  played  on 
him. 

“They’ve  caught  much  older  and  wiser  men  than  you, 
Nick,  at  that  game,”  remarked  Mr.  Taylor,  “and  it  looks 
now  as  though  we  would  get  out  of  it  without  any  loss. 
Even  if  we  do  lose  a  few  thousand,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
result,  as  the  gang  is  broken  up,  and  they’ll  probably 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  behind  prison  bars.  And  as 
for  you,  Fred,  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  charge  of  my 
ranch,  with  Nick,  and  both  of  you  run  it  as  your  own.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  confess  that  I  am  tempted 
strongly  to  go  back  out  there  and  stay,  and  have  promised 
Nick  that  if  I  can  do  so  next  spring  to  go  out  and  spend 
next  summer  with  him;  but  I’m  the  only  son  in  the  Fear- 
not  family,  you  know,  and  so  must  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  my  parents  as  regards  my  future.” 

“Yes,  yes;  I  understand  that.  I  talked  with  your  father 
just  before  leaving  New  York  and  said  to  him  just  what  I 
have  just  told  you,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  your  spending  another  season  on  the  ranch, 
if  you  wished  to  do  so,  as  he  believed  it  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  you  from  a  physical  standpoint.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  of  that,”  said  Fred.  “Another  sea¬ 
son  out  there  would  make  me  as  tough  as  the  hide  of  the 
oldest  cattle  on  the  ranch.” 

He  had  an  extremely  pleasant  time  at  the  hotel  with  the 
Tavlors,  and  nearly  every  evening  attended  some  place  of 
amusement  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  Martin  and  Mann  had  secured  counsel, 
a  firm  of  shrewd,  sharp  lawyers,  whose  first  step  was  to 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  attachment  that  held  the  counter¬ 
feiters’  good  money  in  the  bank.  Their  attempt  was  a 
failure,  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  villains  to  Taylor  for 
the  amount  out  of  which  he  had  been  swindled  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  ODe,  and  a  lien  upon  the  money  as  the  only  prop¬ 
er!  v  that  could  be  reached  by  the  court.  Of  course  the 


counterfeiters’  counsel  were  after  their  fee,  and  as  their 
clients’  money  was  locked  up,  they  couldn’t  get  it  unless 
Taylor’s  claim  was  paid.  So  they  advised  both  Marshall 
and  Mann  to  agree  to  pay  the  claim,  in  order  to  release 
some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  that  would  be  needed 
for  their  defence  on  the  charge  of  issuing  counterfeit 
money. 

They  finally  agreed  to  do  so,  and  after  about  ten  days’ 
delay,  caused  by  legal  proceedings,  the  matter  was  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  Taylors  received  their  money  for  the  cattle 
sold,  together  with  an  extra  thousand  to  cover  expenses 
incurred.  Thus  the  Taylors  lost  nothing  in  the  end,  and 
both  the  old  man  and  Nick  gave  Fred  Fearnot  all  the 
credit  for  bringing  it  about. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  settlement  was  made  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  trial  of  the  counterfeiters  was  had,  in  which  Taylor 
and  Fred  gave  their  evidence  as  to  the  passing  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  cattle.  The  court 
considered  their  evidence  sufficient  to  hold  them,  and 
Terry  Olcott’s  name  and  address  were  taken,  as  a  witness 
to  be  summoned  when  the  trial  should  take  place,  which 
was  set  for  the  next  term  of  the  court,  three  months  later. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  appeared  at  the  preliminary  trial, 
as  friends  of  both  Mann  and  Martin,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  actually  shadowed  by  detectives,  who 
believed  that  they  were  engaged  in  passing  counterfeit 
money  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

That  night,  at  the  hotel,  a  well-dressed  man  approached 
Fred  and  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  a  far  corner  of  the  read¬ 
ing-room. 

“You’ve  made  a  splendid  reputation  out  of  this  thing, 
young  man,”  he  said,  as  they  took  seats. 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “but  that  was  not  what  I  was 
after.  They  got  me  in  a  tight  place,  where. T  had  to  do 
something  or  be  done  for.” 

“Yes,  yes;  of  course.  But,  so  far,  reputation  is  all  you’ve 
made  out  of  it,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  and  the  satisfaction  I’ve  had  in  running  down  the 
rascals  who  swindled  my  friend.” 

“Yes,  that’s  worth  something,  of  course.  Generally 
there’s  a  reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  noted  criminals, 
but  there  wasn’t  in  this  case.” 

“No,”  said  Fred;  “there  was  no  time  for  it.” 

“Well,  your  time  will  come  later,”  suggested  the  stran¬ 
ger,  “for  you  can  make  a  handsome  pile  out  of  it  yet,  by 
simply  keeping  out  of  it.” 

“How’s  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  one  of  the  men  has  a  very  rich  uncle  who  would 
be  willing  to  pay  liberally  if  you  and  your  friend  would 
fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  trial.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand,”  said  Fred;  “but  I  guess  neither 
of  us  are  built  that  way.” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  wrong  about  it.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world  and  rest  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  you  have  already  done.  It  would  pay  you 
nothing  to  appear  against  them,  while  it  would  be  worth 
probably  ten  thousand  dollars  to  you  not  to  appear.” 

“Now  see  here,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  I’m  that  kind 
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of  a  chap,  you  miss  it  about  a  thousand  miles.  Were  I  to 
keep  away  from  the  trial,  it  would  be  said  of  me  the  long¬ 
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est  day  I  lived  that  1  had  been  paid  by  the  friends  of  the 
counterfeiters  not  to  appear  against  them.” 

“That’s  quite  natural  for  you  to  look  at  it  that  way,  yet 
it  would  be  very  easy,  by  various  means,  to  make  a  different 
impression.” 

“All  the  same,”  replied  Fred,  “I  don’t  propose  to  do  it. 
I  intend  to  appear  against  them  if  I  am  alive  at  the  time. 
You  don’t  look  like  a  friend  of  counterfeiters. 

“Oh,  I’m  not;  don’t  know  one  of  them,”  assented  the 
stranger.  “I  am  simply  interested  in  you,  as  other  de¬ 
tectives  have  received  immense  rewards  for  doing  far  less 
than  what  you  have  done,  and  hence  I  have  made  this 
suggestion  for  your  benefit.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  me,  sir,”  returned 
Fred,  “don’t  make  such  a  suggestion  to  me  again,  and 
kindly  leave  me  to  look  out  for  my  own  interests,  as  I 
think  I  am  fully  competent  to  do  so.  I  believe  I’ve  done 
pretty  well  so  far.”  And  with  that  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
walked  away  from  the  man,  who  soon  after  left  the  hotel. 

Fred  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  elder  Taylor  and 
his  son  with  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  the 
stranger.  i 

“Oh,  you’ll  hear  lots  of  that;”  said  the  elder  Taylor,  “and 
it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  they  resorted  to  some  desperate 
measures  to  prevent  both  of  you  from  appearing  to  testify 
against  them:  they  will  get  after  your  young  friend,  Olcott, 
too,  in  his  home  out  in  New  York  State.” 

“Well,  if  they  try  any  of  that  sort  of  thing  on  me,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  “I  may  resort  to  some  desperate  measures 
myself.  I  know  that  our  evidence  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  conviction  of  those  fellows,  and  that  if  we  fail  to 
put  in  an  appearance  the  case  will  have  to  be  either  post¬ 
poned  or  dropped.  Hence  I  shall  expect  to  be  annoyed  by 
them,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  fix  up  a  trap  to  catch  some 
of  them.  The  first  man  who  offers  me  a  bribe  I’ll  take  it 
and  have  him  arrested.” 

“That’s  the  best  way,”  assented  the  elder  Taylor. 

The  next  day  Fred  was  very  much  surprised  at  seeing 
the  stranger  enter  the  hotel  again  and  bow  to  him  with  a 
very  patronizing  smile  on  his  face.  He  failed  to  return  the 
bow,  and  the  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  offered  his  hand, 
saying: 

“I  fear  you  misunderstand  me,  and  have  called  again  to 
assure  you  that  you  do  me  an  injustice.  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  suggesting  anything  to  you  that  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  your  ideas  of  right.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “You’re  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  and  certainly  know  that  the  suggestion  you 
made  to  me  was  not  only  wrong,  but  a  downright  insult, 
which  1  would  have  been  justified  by  resenting  on  the  spot 
with  a  slap  in  the  face.  The  reason  I  didn’t  do  so  was 
your  age.  F  ou’re  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  Hence  I 
spoke  to  you  as  I  did.” 

ou’re  right,”  said  the  man,  “from  your  standpoint; 
only  you  misunderstand  me.” 

“Well,  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that,”  returned  Fred;  “but  please 
'1on’t  try  it  on  again.” 


CONCLUSION. 

A  few  minutes  after  Fred  turned  from  the  man  who  had 
tried  to  bribe  him  to  keep  away  as  a  witness  against  the 
counterfeiters,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  came 
into  the  hotel  and  inquired  of  the  clerk  if  he  was  in  the 
house. 

“Yes,  lie’s  somewhere  about,”  the  clerk  answered.  “I 
saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago.  Do  you  know  him  when  you 
see  him?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “I’ll  look  for  him,”  and  he 
strolled  through  the  reading-room  and  from  there  to  the 
bar  room. 

Failing  to  find  him  there,  he  started  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
send  up  to  his  room,  when  he  saw  him  coming  in  from  the 
barber’s  shop.  He  went  forward  and  said,  as  he  extended 

his  hand  to  him: 

» 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you.” 

“What’s  up?”  Fred  asked. 

“One  of  the  counterfeiters  has  made  a  confession,  in 
which  he  says  there  are  quite  a  number  of  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  right  here  in  the  city.” 

“Did  he  give  any  names?”  Fred  asked. 

“No.  He  says  he  doesn’t  know  their  names,  except  such 
as  have  been  assumed  at  different  times.  What  I  want  to 
see  you  about  is  to  get  your  assistance  in  trying  to  run 
some  of  them  to  earth.” 

“I  guess  I’ve  done  enough,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  pitcher 
can  go  to  the  well  once  too  often,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  but  I  hardly  think  you  are  a  pitcher.” 

“Well,  I  hope  I’m  not.  I  know  that  there  are  two  of  the 
gang  who  haven’t  yet  been  caught.” 

“Flow’s  that?”  the  chief  asked. 

“Oh,  I  saw  them  meet  Mann  and  Marshall  when  I  was 
shadowing  them,  and  was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  they 
belonged  to  the  gang,  and  I’ve  thought  of  them  several 
times  since  we  bagged  the  four.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  for  you  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them 
again.” 

“Well,”  remarked  Fred,  “unless  you  found  the  counter¬ 
feit  money  on  them,  you  couldn’t  make  a  case  against 
them.” 

“That’s  very  true;  but  you  would  be  very  apt  to  find 
some  on  them.” 

■\ 

“Hardly,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head,  “for  a  man  would 
be  a  great  fool  to  go  around  with  any  of  the  stuff  in  his 
clothes  at  this  particular  time;  and  besides,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  every  member  of  the  gang  who  wasn’t  bagged 
left  the  city  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  the 
others.” 

“'Well,  if  they  did,  they’d  be  very  apt  to  go  to  St.  Louis.” 

“I  should  think  they  would  go  to  Chicago,”  remarked 
I  red,  “and  in  two  such  big  cities  they’d  be  very  hard  to 
lind.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  though,”  he  continued;  *1*11 
visit  the  places  to-night  where  I  shadowed  them  once  or 
twice  before  and  see  if  I  can  find  any  traces  of  the  two 
men  whom  I  saw  consulting  with  Marshall;  and  if  I  run 
across  them  1  will  shadow  them  and  see  where  they  2,0." 
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"All  right,"  said  the  chief.  ‘‘Do  you  want  any  help?” 

“No;  but  if  I  need  any  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

The  chief  went  away  and  Fred  at  once  retired  to  .his 
room,  where  he  opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  an  extra 
di  sguise  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  put  it  on 
and  left  the  house.  He  would  have  spoken  to  Nick  about 
it,  but  he  was  nowhere  about  at  the  time.  The  first  place 
he  visited  was  the  old  fourth-rate  hotel,  down  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  where  he  had  first  shadowed  the  counter¬ 
feiters,  and  spent  over  an  hour  there  watching  those  who 
came  in  and  passed  out.  From  there  he  went  to  the  saloon 
three  or  four  blocks  below,  to  which  he  had  once  followed 
Mann.  He  spent  another  hour  there,  and  was  finally  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing  one  of  the  men  come  in. 

The  fellow  glanced  around  the  room,  as  though  a  bit 
apprehensive,  after  which  he  stepped  up  to  the  bar  and 
took  a  pretty  stiff  drink  of  whiskey,  which  he  paid  for  and 
then  immediately  passed  out  to  the  street. 

“I  guess  I’ll  follow  him,”  said  Fred  to  himself,  getting 
up  and  passing  out  also. 

He  saw  the  man  standing  on  the  curbstone,  looking  up 
and  down  the  street,  as  if  undecided  which  way  to  go. 
Finally  he  walked  up  in  the  direction  of  the  old  hotel 
which  Fred  had  left  about  an  hour  previously.  When  he 
reached  the  hotel  he  looked  in  from  the  front  entrance 
without  entering,  and  then  turned  and  started  back  down 
the  street,  passing  Fred  just  outside  the  entrance. 

“Oh,  you’re  looking  for  somebody,”  thought  Fred.  “I’ll 
keep  my  eye  on  you.”  And  with  that  he  turned  and  strolled 
down  in  the  same  direction,  till  he  saw  the  fellow  stop, 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  as  though  either  unde¬ 
cided  whether  to  go  on  or  return. 

Fred  strolled  past  him. 

“Say,  young  fellow,”  the  man  called  to  him,  “are  you 
following  me?” 

“No,”  answered  Fred.  “Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“Simply  because  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  are.  Now, 
which  way  are  you  going?” 

“Well,  I’m  going  down  the  street,”  said  Fred.  “Which 
way  are  you  going?” 

“I’m  going  the  other  way.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  laughed  Fred;  “tins  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try.  You  can  go  any  way  you  please,  and  I  can  do  the 
same  thing,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  go  the  same  way  that  I  do,  just 
now,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“Oh,  since  you  talk  that  way,”  answered  Fred,  “I’ll  make 
it  a  point  to  go  right  along  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?  Well,  now,  let’s  see  you  do  it,”  and 
the  man  started  off  up  the  street. 

Fred  followed  about  ten  paces  behind  him. 

When  they  gone  about  a  half  a  block  the  man  wheeled 
around  and  came  to  meet  Fred,  who  placed  his  hand  on 
his  revolver,  to  be  ready  for  an  attack.  The  fellow  didn’t 
appear  to  notice  him  at  all,  but  as  he  was  passing  he 
turned  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that 
sent  him  reeling  clear  off  the  sidewalk  and  caused  him  to 
fall  in  a  heap  on  the  pavement  of  the  street.  It  was  a 
stunning  blow,  and  caught  him  entirely  unawares. 
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It  took  Fred  nearly  a  minute  to  pull  himself  together, 
and  when  he  arose  to  his  feet  he  felt  groggy,  while  his 
head  was  filled  with  ringing  noises. 

“By  George,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I  was  on  my  guard 
and  yet  he  knocked  me  heels  over  head.  I  want  to  see 
that  fellow  again.  He’s  the  first  one  I  ever  ran  up  against 
who  got  the  better  of  me.  I’ll  see  if  I  can  run  up  against 
him  again;”  and  with  that  he  returned  to  the  saloon  where 
he  first  saw  the  fellow  that  evening  and  looked  around 
for  him. 

Going  down  into  the  next  block,  he  stopped  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  wait  for  a  car,  when  he  saw  the  same  fellow  ap¬ 
proaching  him,  accompanied  by  another. 

“Oh,  you’re  here  yet,  are  you?”  said  the  fellow,  walking 
up  to  him  and  aiming  a  blow  straight  at  his  head  with  his 
brawny  fist. 

This  time  Fred  was  looking  for  it,  and  he  parried  the 
blow,  giving  another  in  return  that  landed  squarely  on  his 
nose.  He  reeled  backwards  and  fell  to  the  pavemem, 
which  his  head  struck  with  such  force  as  to  stun  him  to 
insensibility. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  the  other  fellow,  “what  does  this 
mean?” 

“Flanged  if  I  know,”  answered  Fred.  “You  saw  what 
happened,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes;  but  what’s  the  trouble  between  you?” 

“Oh,  he  said  I  shouldn’t  walk  on  the  same  side,  of  the  ' 
street  with  him,  and  about  a  half  an  hour  ago  knocked  me 
off  the  sidewalk  when  I  wasn’t  on  my  guard.  But  this 
time  I  was,  and  so  it’s  he  that’s  knocked  out  and  not  me.” 

“Well,  it’s  queer  business,”  remarked  the  other,  who  was 
a  man  that  Fred  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen 
before.  j 

“Yes,  so  it  is,”  assented  Fred,  “and  I’m  waiting  for  him 
to  get  up  and  make  an  explanation.”  j 

“Guess  you  hit  him  pretty  hard,”  said  the  other. 

“Well,  I  did  give  him  a  good  one;  but  I  think  his  j 
head  striking  the  pavement  stunned  him.  Do  you  know  < 
him?”  Fred  asked.  j 

“Yes.  I've  known  him  quite  a  while,  but  never  heard  of 
his  objecting  to  anybody  walking  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  him.  before.  But  I  see  an  officer  coming  this 
way,  and  as  I  don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  it,  I’ll  leave  him  J 
here  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you’d  better  wait  and  tell  what  you  know  about 
him,  remarked  Fred. 

“Not  much  I  won’t.  The  police  have  got  a  way  of  locking 
up  a  fellow  all  night  and  giving  him  a  plank  to  sleep  on, 
just  because  he  happened  to  see  something  like  this;”  and 
with  that  he  walked  off  down  the  street. 

“See  here,  ik>w,”  said  Fred,  calling  to  him,  “you  can 
stand  this  thing  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“Maybe  I  can;  but  I’ve  no  call  to  do  so.  Why  in  thunder 
don’t  you  leave,  too?” 

Fred  made  a  dash  and  ran  ahead  of  him  a  few  feet.  Then 
he  wheeled  and  confronted  him  with  a  revolver,  saying: 

“Hold  up,  now,  or,  you’re  a  dead  man!” 

The  fellow  recoiled  three  or  four  paces,  gasping  out,  as  j 
he  did  so:  \ 
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“Good  Lord,  what’s  this!” 

Just  then  the  policeman  stopped  by  the  man  who  was 
lying  on  the  pavement,  where  he  had  fallen,  and  Fred 

called  to  him: 

“Here,  officer,  come  here.” 

The  officer  ran  up  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  what  I’m  trying  to  find  out.  Take 
charge  of  this  man  and  we’ll  go  to  the  station  house,  where 
we  may  find  out  what  it  means.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  officer,  taking  the  man  by  the 
collar,  “what’s  the  matter  with  that  man  lying  on  the 
sidewalk. 

“Well,  I  knocked  him  down,  and  his  head  struck  the 

pavement  when  he  fell;  and  I  guess  it  stunned  him. 

Wliat  I  want  to  find  out  is  why  he  attacked  me.  That 
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Iman,  there,  was  with  him,  but  when  he  saw  you  coming 
he  wanted  to  skip  away.” 

“Well,  all  three  of  you’ll  have  to  go  to  the  station 
house,”  said  the  officer. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Just  what  I  want.” 

They  returned  to  the  man  on  the  pavement  and  found 
him  just  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his  contact  with 
the  pavement,  and  in  another  minute  they  got  him  upon 
his  feet.  He  was  in  a  very  dazed  condition  and  really  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  was  going  on  around  him  until  the 
officer  had  led  him  a  couple  of  blocks.  Then  Fred  noticed 
I  that  he  slipped  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  wallet 
and  dropped  it  in  the  gutter. 

“Hold  on,  officer,”  said  Fred,  “your  prisoner  has  thrown 
something  in  the  gutter  here.”  And  he  picked  it  up. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  prisoner,  “that’s  not  mine.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  yours  or  not,”  returned 
Fred,  “but  you  took  it  from  your  pocket  and  tossed  it  into 
the  gutter  here,  for  I  saw  you.” 

“You  didn’t  see  anything  of  the  kind,”  persisted  the 
prisoner.  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“Well,  bring  it  along,”  said  the  officer.  “We  can’t  stop 


here  on  the  street  to  dispute  about  it,”  and  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  the  station  house.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  officer?”  the  sergeant  asked  of  the 
policeman  who  brought  him  in. 

The  officer  told  his  story;  then  Fred  gave  his,  and  laid 
the  wallet  on  the  desk,  sajdng  the  prisoner  had  thrown  it 
from  him  as  they  were  coming  to  the  station  house. 

“Give  me  your  name,”  said  the  sergeant,  turning  to  the 
prisoner. 

He  gave  his  name  as  Tom  Smith. 

“Now,  let’s  have  yours,”  said  the  sergeant,  looking  at 
Fred. 

“Write  it  down  as  Fred  Fearnot.” 

Then  the  third  man  gave  his  name  as  Charles  Turner. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  out  again,  Fearnot,”  said  the 
sergeant.  “What  do  you  know  against  tiffs  man?”  point¬ 
ing  to  Turner. 

“Nothing  in  the  world,  sergeant,  except  he  was  with 
the  other  and  wanted  to  leave  when  he  saw  this  officer 
coming.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  we  can  hold  him,  then,  so  he 
can  go,”  and  with  that  the  other  fellow  turned  and  left 
the  station  in  great  haste. 

Smith  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  after  which  the  wallet 
which  Fred  had  picked  up  from  the  gutter  was  opened 
and  its  contents  examined.  It  was  full  of  counterfeit 
money. 

“Oh,  ho!”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ve  bagged  another  one  of 
the  gang.” 

And  so  he  had.  It  was  the  last  of  the  gang  that  he 
caught,  and  the  next  day  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau  thanked  him  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
in  breaking  up  the  gang  of  counterfeiters,  which  was  the 
end  of  his  career  as  a  detective,  in  which  he  had  incurred 
the  greatest  peril  of  his  life. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  DOUBLE  VICTORIA  OR, 
KILLING  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE,”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (11)  of  “WORK  AND  WIN.” 


LETTERS  FROM 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 

THE  DUPE. 

No.  10. 

To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win :” 

« 

To  not  pwolong  the  agony  too  far  welative  to  my  going 
to  the  “Entre  Nous”  sociable  with  that  howwid  Donnelly 
cweachah,  let  me  say  that  I  did  go. 

Instead  of  me  calling  for  her,  she  was  to  call  for  me,  an 
awwangement  which  pleased  me  vewy  much,  because  she 
lives,  or  wathah  exists,  in  a  beastly  tenement-house.  Imag¬ 
ine  me  going  into  a  tenement-house! 

I  wore  our  dwess  suit  (I  say  “our”  because  Gussie,  and 

Chollie,  and  Fweddie,  and  myself  are  pawdners  in  it;  we  all 

take  turns  wearing  it),  my  patent  leathah  pumps,  a  high 

collab,  and  the  cutest  little  white  necktie  you  evah  saw. 

Chollie  ami  Gussie  helped  me  dwess.  Fweddie  was  kept 

down  on  Uisincss.  Fweddie’s  boss  is  weal  cwuel.  During 
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the  holidays,  when  twade  is  bwisk,  he  makes  Fweddie  go 
awound  aftah  dark,  leaving  bundles,  just  as  if  he  was  a 
vulgah,  wunning-nosed  erwand  boy. 

Aftah  Chollie  had  combed  down  my  bang  acwoss  my 
forehead,  he  stood  back  and  surveyed  me. 

“Ain’t  he  sweet?”  he  said. 

“Too  awfully,”  murmured  Gussie. 

I  felt  flattahed. 

“Do  I  look  good?”  I  awsked. 

“Lovely!”  weplied  Chollie. 

“Weally  you  do,”  corwobowated  Gussie.  “If  I  was  a 
girl,  I  would  steal  you — yes,  I  would!” 

For  a  minute  I  smiled. 

Yes,  smiled! 

I  had  forgotten  myself. 

But  the  wemembwance  of  my  cwitical  position  came  back 
to  me  with  a  wush. 

I  sank  upon  the  sofa. 

1  neahly  cwied. 

“How  howwible,  old  chappies,”  uttahed  I,  “to  think  that 
I  am  to  be  wasted  upon  by  an  I  wish  girl!” 


I  saw  Gussie  bwush  away  a  teak — Gussie  has  a  heart  just 
like  a  woman. 

"It's  bwutal,"  old  fellah,”  he  said,  with  a  half  sob.  “It 
is  deadly  bwutal.” 

Just  then  I  heard  a  voice. 

It  was  Mr.  Donnelly’s. 

He  was  addwessing  the  hired  girl. 

"Tell  the  wathery-eyed  dude  upsthairs  that  me  niece  is 
here,"  he  wemarked. 

I  spared  the  girl  the  twouble  of  coming  aftah  me. 

I  bid  the  boys  good-by,  and  they  were  gweatly  affected. 
I  think  that  I  heard  Gussie  sob. 

Then  I  went  downstairs. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  in  the  hall. 

“Shure  ye  luk  as  foine  as  a  bunko  steerer,”  he  said. 
“Howly  Moses,  what  a  collar!  Ain’t  ye  afraid  that  it  will 
cut  yez  palate?” 

“That  collah  is  the  latest  style,”  I  wemarked. 

“Thin,  wear  it,  if  ye  doi!  Any  man  who  goes  out  wid 
Mary  Ann  has  got  to  be  a  glass  av  fashion.  Turn  around.” 

I  did  so. 

“Begorra!”  exclaimed  he,  “I  only  wish  that  I  wur  as 
toight  as  yez  pants  are!  They  fit  ye  as  close  as  the  peel  on 
an  orange.  How  will  ye  iver  get  thim  off?  If  ye  want 
help  whin  ye  come  home  to-noight  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  come  upsthairs  wid  a  chisel.” 

I  suffahed  his  impudence  to  pass  by  unnoticed. 

“Is — aw — Miss  Donnelly  heali?”  I  awsked. 

“Ye  bet  she  is!” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  parlor.  And  say,  Sweetbread  ?” 

“Sweetcake,  sir.” 

“Well,  say,  anyway.  She’s  a  daisy !  I  belave  that  if  I 
wur  a  younger  mon  I  wud  lave  ye  home  and  take  her  out 
mesilf !” 

How  I  wished  he  would! 

I  would  actually  borrow  a  woll  of  wibbon  from  my  coun- 
tah,  when  the  floali  walker  was  not  looking,  and  give  it  to 
him  for  New  Yeahs. 

I  followed  him  to  the  parlor. 

We  entahed. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Donnelly;  also  Mary  Ann. 

I  neahly  fainted  when  I  saw  how  she  was  dwessed. 

She  had  on  a  wed  waist. 

And  a  gween  silk  dwess. 

And  lemon-colohed  kid  gloves,  with  wings,  the  loudest, 
bwassiest  things  that  you  evah  saw,  ovah  her  glove  fingahs. 

As  for  jewelry,  she  woali  a  double  neck  chain,  big  as  a 
cable,  bwacelets  like  sewer  pipes,  two  chatelaine  watches, 
and  a  pair  of  what  you  would — aw — call  “snide”  diamond 
earwings. 

“Gweat  Gawd!”  I  gasped,  to  myself,  “have  I  got  to  take 
the  cuwiosity  out?” 

Mr.  Donnelly  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  parlor. 

“Mary  Ann,”  said  he. 

She  giggled. 

“Stand  up.”  ^ 

She  awose. 


“Mary  Ann!” 

“Well,  uncle?” 

“Ye  see  the  dhry  goods  dude?” 

“Yes.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Sweetcake,  and  a  swate  cake  he  is,  too. 
Sweetcake?” 

“Yaas,”  I  said. 

“Ye  behould  this  young  leddy?” 

“Yaas.” 

“Ain’t  she  the  divil?” 

“Yaas.” 

“She  is  Mary  Ann,  me  niece,  and  it  is  proud  av  the 
colleen  that  I  am.  Luk  at  her — beauty,  grace  and  stoile, 
all  combined.  Bedad,  if  she  ain’t  the  belle  av  the  ball  me 
name  is  Levi  and  I  go  to  the  synagogue  every  Sathurday. 
Now  that  ye  know  wan  another,  combine  yez  fists  and  be 
friendly.” 

She  held  out  her  ham — aw — I  mean  hand;  but  the  erwor 
is  vewy  pawdonable,  for  it  looked  moah  like  a  ham  than 
it  did  a  hand. 

“Plazed  to  see  ye,”  said  she. 

“The  pleasure  is  wecipwocal,”  I  weplied,  and  I  sat  down 
upon  the  sofa,  at,  howevah,  a  safe  distawnce  from  her. 

Mr.  Donnelly  gazed  at  us. 

With  pwide. 

“Rosalie  Cordelia,  ye  ould  crow,”  he  said,  as  he  gave 
his  wife  a  fwiendly  poke  in  that  wegion  of  the  human 
fwame  known  as  the  wibs.  “Wudn’t  they  make  a  foine  ' 
pair  to  stand  up  before  the  praste?” 

At  this  Mrs.  Donnelly  laughed. 

Mary  Ann  blushed. 

I — aw — didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

“Arrah !  go  away  wid  ye,  ye  fool,”  said  Mrs.  Donnelly; 
“don’t  be  puttin’  av  such  oideas  into  young  folkses  heads.  ■ 
Is  it  toime  to  go,  Mr.  Sweetcake?” 

I  said  that  it  was. 

“Thin  put  on  yez  sealskinner,  Mary- Ann,”  said  she. 

Would  you  believe  it?  She  did  have  a  sealskin — not  a 
cheap  sacque,  either,  but  a  wegulah  long  dolman.  The  ; 
pwesumption  of  the  lowah  classes  is  tewwible. 

“We  will  take  a  cwosstown  car,”  I  wemarked,  as  soon 
as  she  was  all  weady. 

“Bedad,  ye  will  not!”  bwoke  in  Mr.  Donnelly. 

I  was  surp wised. 

“Why  not?”  inquired  I. 

“Bekase,  as  long  as  me  brother  or  mesilf  has  a  cint,  me  j 
niece  goes  out  loike  quality.  Ye  will  foind  Owney  Me-  1 
Ginty  wid  his  hack  outside.”  I 

Weally  I  felt  bettah.  I 

There  is,  you  know,  a  certain  amount  of  eclat  in  dwiving  I 
up  to  a  sociable  in  a  cawwiage.  I 

But  I  must  dwop  mv  pen  for  my  needle,  for  there  is  a  ] 
wetched  went  in  my  pants  which  I  wish  to  wepaih.  Yours  I 
evah,  DOLPHIE.  I 

P.  S. — Would  you — aw — please  speak  to  your  book-  I 
keepah  in  weference  to  the  way  that  he  forwards  me  my  I 
salawy  ?  Last  week  he  gave  me  all  pennies,  and  this  I 
week  he — aw— inquired  if  I  did  not  want  to  take  it  out  in  I 
“Gem  Cook  Books.”  I 
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BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


JPrice  Only  lO  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oracnlmn  and  Dream 
Book.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  tl**  truo  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Prank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks. — The  great  book 
Of  ma^ic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  loading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
SO  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York, 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 

;  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete  * 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathema  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cen  ts.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 

By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitude^every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  We9t  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Love-Letters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  12.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies. — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  Wes426th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or.  Book  of  Kti- 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  14.  How  to  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kindr  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Kick.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No,  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  Che  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  axxd  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Kntertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 

A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-i’oom  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  A ddress  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  toHnntand  Fish. — The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  flogs,  traps,  trapping  n,nd  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26t,h  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia- 
logxxes  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the.  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  ceixts.  Address 
Frank  Toxisey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Fxplain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Ora c- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York.  i 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic-  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thiity-flve  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  xxseful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  28.  How  to  Row,  Ss  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruct 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  com  pan 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
New  YTork. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  liec  t 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selco 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togem- 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tb 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  ab 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey9 
publisher,  29  We6t  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  lo  Become  an  Inventor-  — 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oystei's;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  YTork. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  ditfeiy 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address, 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street* 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Bide  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  directions  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Beliave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Pi-ice  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  2S 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  Howto  Fence.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad' 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say- 
1  ngs.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

37.  How  to  Keep  House. — It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  reolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26t,h 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 

A.  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  tor  general  complaints.  Price  10  conts.  Ad- 

g™*®  * I™nk  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
fa  tree  t,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


N<\  3i>.  How  to  liaise  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
f'ons  ami  Hobbits  — A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
frao.  Price  10  cent 8.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  •.'it  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  40  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps. — In 
eluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  pi  slisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  41.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Book.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  43.  The  I  toys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  43.  H**w  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con* 
tabling  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  YTorlc. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album  —Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Gnide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46c  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity, 

'—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries  etc.  By  George  Trebel.  A.  M„  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


N®.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 
A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  censtructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop- 
alar  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  ‘Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
We3t  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  49.  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
ocnducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  50.  flow  to  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals.— 
A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards. — 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  t  ricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street.  New  York. 

No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards.— A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cas- 
cino,  Forty-Five,  ftounce.  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  »y  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
iada.  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
(•stage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
’eu aey,  publisher,  29  West  20th  Street, 
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No.  53.  How  to  Write  Letters. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mot  her,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
—Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
bi’eeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  ot  pete;  also 
giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 
Fully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  55.  Hew  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
— Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  20  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  pubiisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y’ork. 


No.  57  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments— Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  TEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  \r. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent,  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 

—Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  hislory  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York, 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 

—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  Dc  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 

complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  lh-ice  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 

No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Cflicers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
"How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y'orlt. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission  ' 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “  How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
j  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
I  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
j  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
•  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines.— Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  hovel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  JBy  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  65.  Muldoou’s  Jokes. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  iB  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We 
oiler  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  16 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  \\  esi  26tb 
Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles. — Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tb 
Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  61.  How  to  no  Electrical  Tricks.— 
Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
higtily  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tb 
Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  68.  How  to  I)o  Chemical  Tricks. — 

Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  16 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight,  of  Hand.— 
Ccntaing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  I  ricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  f<  r  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26lh  Street* 
New  Y’ork. 

No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 

Containing  complete  inst  ructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Y’ork. 

No,  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Xmn- 
hers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 

— Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Y’ork. 

No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. — 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  77.  now  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards. 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  4i> 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub-  ' 
lisher,  29  West  ‘26th  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art.— Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tk  Street  New 
York. 

No.  79.  How  to  Become  an  Actor.— Con¬ 
taining  complete  instruct  ions  how  to  make  up 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  together 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompt¬ 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  Ih-ice  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West-  26  tk 
Street,  New  York. 


An  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  §  CERTS.  ISSUED  EYERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL.  f 

1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  School  Days  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fear  not,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

* 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counterfeiters.  ? 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a  Million. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents.  Address 
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29  WEST  26TH  STREET, 
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